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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of 1HE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. + , 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider’ MSS, sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdétes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to retura promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


eee 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“THE TATLER ” 
AT HOME 


Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - - - - - 14S. 1d. 

Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months - - - < = gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘ THz Tarrer,'’ 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, thé leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


What the Editor requires are short, bright, ° 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
‘THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A‘ity Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
_ day, at 2. 
Comedy (Panton Street)--Morvcco Bound. 
Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—The Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 
Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—The Twin Sister, at 8.0, 


Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Jris, at 8. Shockheaded Peter, 
and the Man Who Stole the Castle, at 2.30. 


Globe (Strand).—-Hidensees, at 8.15. 


Haymarket—7ike Second in Command, at 8.30, last nights. 
Frocks and Frilis produced to-morrow night. 


Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)]—7ke Last ofthe Dandies, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Lyceum—Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. 
on Saturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)— 7/te Belle of New Yor&, at 8, Matinee 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becty Shar, at & 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. A@tawampus, at 
2.30 (Saturdays excepted) 

Royalty (Dean Street)—First performance of The Swineherd and 
the Princess, at 8.30. 

St. James’s (King Street)— Tie Wilderness, at 8,20, Liderty 
Hall, Matinees every day. at 2. 

Savoy, (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—Jolantze, at 8.10, Pre- 
ceded at 7.50 by Tze HH illow Pattern, Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. ¥ 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue|—47e Vou a Mason ? at 9. 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday. at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymooit, at & 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—AWy Arif Vale?, at 8.15. Followed by Skeer- 
luck Fones, at 10.10. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 


Waudeville (Strand).—Sivetell iz Fairyland, at 2 and 8, 


Wyndham/’s (Cranbourn Street)— The  Mtmmy and the 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. Little Lord Fauntleroy, every after- 
noon (except Saturday) 


Matinee on 


Matinee 


Matinees on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C,), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), atz and & 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m, 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) SatZets—** Gretna Green,” 
and ** Soldiers of the King,” 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Ba/Jet—* Old China,” at 10.10. 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday at 2. 
Pavilion (Piccadilly 


at 2.15. 


Tivoli (6s, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. 


Circus) at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)— Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
10 p.m,; on. Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. e 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.)— Free; 
ro to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to xo ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 


Greenwich Hospital—/ainted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays aiter 2 Royal Navel Museum and Chapel 
free daily (excépt Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library-—Free, 10to8. Museum —Free, 1 to 4. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament /Westminster/—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4(no adiission after 3.39) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 


week-days, 


‘ Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria]—Free 


daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk; on 
Sundays, 2 p.m. till dusk. : 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—y to 10. 


Milit. and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles 1,, Whitehall|/—Every week. day, 11 to 4 ; adntission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill\—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays, 
io torr: Ry applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natura: History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to 4. 


Royal Botanic Gardens /Regent's Parki—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only, 


Royal College of Surgeons [Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from meinbers or by application 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (1:3, Linco!n’s Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator, 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays 


Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk, Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


‘Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays}, 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
Other days 15. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington]—The 
whole Museurn is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, ays open to to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk, 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Squarel— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4 ; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults, 


Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.), On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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YCEUM THEATRE. 
Every Evenine at 8, precisely. 
MatTiInEgE Every SATURDAY at ¢. 
SPECIAL MATINEE BOXING DAY at 2. 
Charles Frohman rresents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHEXLOCK HOLMES. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
urzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight precisely. 


“ BECKY SHARP.” 
“BECKY SHARP.” 
“BECKY SHARP.’ 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—There will be no Performances 
of ‘Becky Sharp" on Dec, 21, 23, 24, and 25. ‘* Becky 
Sharp” will be resumed on Dee, 26, at, 8 o’clock precisely 
and Every Evening, with full cast, and Saturday Matinees 
at 2 o'clock. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open 7.45. 


Becky Suarp at 8, 


S™ JAMES’S. THE WILDERNESS. 
By H. V. Esmond. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.20. 
Box Office, ro to 10. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


St JAMES’S. LIBERTY HALL. 
By R. C. Carton. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY, at two p.m. 
Box Office, 10 to ro. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, ; 


EES PALACE, 
SHEPHEARD'S HOTEL, 
General Manager, CHAs, BAEHLER. 


ONTE CARLO.—RIVIERA PALACE, 
Manager, Luict STEINSCHNEIDER- 
NICE (CIMIEZ).—RIVIERA PALACE, 


Manager, Jos, AGrp. 
London Offices, where accommodation can be re- 


served; Sleeping Car Co., 14 & 20, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


LINE 


Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) 16,000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK Rs 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA 8,000 13,000 


Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing. to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. 

REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) 13,000 
PATRICIA ” 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 5) 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE ‘‘TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


Tue Portion oF Lasour. By Mary E. Wilkins 6s. 
(Harpers.) 

Tue House Divipep. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 6s. 
(Harpers.) 

In Ove VirGiniA. By Thomas Nelson Page., The Dollar 
Library. (Heinemann.) 

A Woman OF THE,WORLD's ADVICE, 
(Macqueen.) 

Jor WILSON AND HIS MATEs. 
(Blackwood.) 

ARDNARIGH: a Novel drawn from Real Life. By Melville 
Gray. 6s. (Drane.) 

Borret's Boca. By F. Hainsworth. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 
Tue Vetvet Grove. By Henry Seton Merriman. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder.) a 
A Fury In WHITE VELVET. By Herbert Compton, 1s, 

net. (Treherne.) 

Beautirut Miama, and other Stories. 
Graham. With twenty-six illustrations. 
(Newnes.) 

Beautirut Birps. By Edmund Selous, With many 
illustrations by Hubert D. Astley. (Dent.> 

Tue Gotp STEALERS: a Story of Waddy. By Edward 
Dyson. 6s. (Longmans.) 

Days AND Monrtus. By Mrs. Lionel Dugdale. (Dean.) 

Lem, A New ENGLAND VILLAGE Boy. By Nuah Brooks. 
5s. (Newnes.) 


By F. C, Philips. 


By Henry Lawson. 6s. 


By Winifred 
3s. 6d. 


TaLes or GrReyHouseE. ‘By R.S. Warren Bell. 3s. 6d. 
(Newnes. 
Tue Boys or St.’ Ermo's. By A. T. Story. 38. 6d. 
(Newnes.) 
Tue Reat Woreb. By Robert Herrick. 63. (Mac- 
, mttlan.) 
A Corner IN Battysec. By Nicholas P. Murphy. 


3s. 6d. (Long.) 


Ray Fartey: a Comedy of Country Life. 
Moffat and Ernest peices it 
Thomson. 63. (Fisher Unwin) 

My Own Deatu. By “Limbo.” 6s (Drane) 

Tue New Americans. By Alfred Hodder. 6s. 
millan,) 

A Parisu Scanpat: a Tale of Modern Manners, By 
Mrs C. Marshall. 6s. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tue Romance or AN EmerGENcy, By Mrs. G. S. 
Reaney. 6s, (Drane.) 


By John 
Illustrated by Hugh 
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“THE TATLER” XMAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Fifty Pounds for Designs for a New Uniform for 
the Imperial Yeomanry. 


ay ‘en years ago the Yeomanry were a comparatively un- 
known force except to Yeomen. Since the war in 
South Africa they have shown that they are capable of 
carrying on the best traditions of our military prestige, and 
it is certain that in the future they are destined to play an 
important part in the fortunes of the British Empire. For 
the last three or four months THE Tat er has been receiving 
communications from various members of the Imperial 
Yeomanry on the subject of a new and distinctive uniform 
for the Imperial Yeomanry regiments. As THe TaTLER 
unfortunately lacks the services of a military editor there 
were obvious difficulties in the way of publishing all the 
communications we have received on this subject, but we 
have now decided to offer three prizes—€&30, £15, and 
 5—1or the three best designs for a new Yeomanry uniform. 
Before making this offer we have consulted various 
military authorities on the subject, and the rules given 
below are drawn up in accordance with the suggestions of 
experienced Yeomanry officers. 


The competition will remain open till February 14, 1902, 
and every week while the competition lasts THE TaTLER 
will give reproductions of some of the best designs 
received, and at the conclusion of the competition will, 
of course, reproduce fully the designs to which the prizes 
have been awarded. 

As this is essential ly a practical matter we shall not take upon 
ourselves the onus of deciding which designs ave the best, but we 
have submitted the plan to the Earl of Dudley, who as major 
in the Worcestershive Yeomanry and D.A.A.G. to the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa has had immense practical experience, 
and he has kindly consented to arbitrate for us. All the designs 
will be submitted to him, and the prizes will be awarded for the 
designs which he considers the best. 

Intending competitors are strongly recommended to 
read carefully the instructions given on this page before 
sending in designs, and to pay special attention to the 
advice about sending in their designs week by week and as 


early as possible. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTENDING COMPETITORS. 


The designs are to be for privates’ uniforms in the Imperial 
Yeomanry regiments, and are to consist of— 
(1) Review Order. 
(2) Drill Order. 


(3)—The Review Order to consist of— 
(a) Head-dress.—Hat on lines of those worn by Colonial troops, 
(b) Tunic with belt, bayonet-sling, and bandolier. 
{c) Breeches or pantaloons, 
(d) Boots or leggings, 
(2) Drill Order to consist of— 
(a) Hat or service cap. 
(b) Serge. 
(c) Breeches. 
(d) Leggings or puttees. 
No gold or silver lace to be used. Metal work to be silver, brass, or 
bronze. Buttons: Silver, brass, bronze, or leather. 
Material for tunic and serge to be khaki colour; facings, &c., open 
to design. 
General idea of uniform to be that of a mounted rifleman rather than 
that of a cavalry soldier. 
Drawings of both back and front of uniforms to be sent. 
Designs may be sent in on any day between December 26, 1903, 
and February 14, 1902, but no design received after the latter date 
will be considered. 


Each competitor may send in as many designs as he wishes 
provided he complies with the conditions, but competitors intending 
to send in more than one design are strongly advised to send in their 
designs one at a time each week while the competition lasts, and not 
to send them in all together at the end. This will enable the Editor 
to publish some of the best designs received each week. 


Each design submitted must be accompanied 
by one of the coupons which will be frinted 
with the conditions each week in “ The 
Tatler ” while the competition lasts. 


COUPON 


December 25 


The names and addresses of the successful competitors will be 
published as soon as possible after February 14, 1902. 

Every design must bear the competitor’s full name and address 
clearly written on the back. 

In all matters of dispute the Editor’s decision must be regarded as 
final, 

The designs may be done either in water colours, pen and ink, 
ot the ordinary wash method. 


N.B.—No design will be received after February 34. 


All designs are to be addressed— 
Yeomanry Department, 
Offices of “ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Sieele. 


A Kate Greenaway Memorial.—The 
suggestion of a suitable memorial to Kate 
Greenaway has not taken long to be put into a 
definite shape. A committee has already been 
formed, of which the chairman is Sir Thomas 
Wardle ; the treasurer, Mr. A. L. Liberty, J.P. ; 
and thesecretary, Sir A. Trendell. A preliminary 
meeting was held last week at Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s house, 45, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, where all letters may be addressed to 
the honorary secretary. It is an interesting 
fact, which has not been noticed by my 
contemporaries, that the first book Miss Kate 
Greenaway illustrated was a child’s book 
called Zofo, which was written by.Lady Colin 
Campbell when she was about fifteen and still 
in the schoolroom. The little book was 
published by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. 
and went through seven or eight editions. 
Miss Greenaway had previously executed 
many designs for cards, diaries, and 
almanacks for Messrs. Marcus Ward, but 
Topo was the first book for which she made 
a consecutive series of illustrations. 


Mainly for Music-lovers.—Saturday after- 
noon is not a cheerful time in London for 
those who cannot get away to the country, 
and there are few more satisfactory ways of 
spending it than going to St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and listening to Mr. E. H. 
Lemare’s organ recital, from 5.30 to 6.30. 


Christmas, 1901. 


A wind is rustling “ south and soft,’ 
Cooing a simple country tune, 

‘The calm sea sighs, and far aloft 
The sails are ghostly in the moon, 


Unquiet ripples lisp and purr, 


A block there pipes and chires i’ the sheave, 


The wheel-ropes jar, the reef-points stir 
Faintly—and it is Christmas Eve. 


‘The hushed sea seems to hold her breath, 
And o’er our giddy swaying spars, 
Silent and excellent as Death, 
The dim blue skies are bright with stars, 


Dear God, they shone in Palestine 
Like this—and yon pale moon serene 

Looked down among the lowing kine 
On Mary and the Nazarene. 


The angels called from deep to deep, 
The burning heavens felt the thrill, 

Startling the flocks of silly sheep 
And lonely shepherds on the hill. 


To-night, beneath the dripping bows 
The flashing bubbles burst and throng, 
The bow-wash murmurs and sighs and soughs 
A whisper of the angels’ song. 


The moon goes nodding down the west, 
The drowsy helmsman strikes the bell. 
Rex Judaeorum natus est. 
I charge you, brothers, sing Nowell, Nowell! 
Rex Judaeorum natus est. 


J. MAREFIELD. 


Mr. Lemare, who is acknowledged to be the 
finest organist in England since the death of his 
former master, Mr. Best of Liverpool, designed 
the organ at St. Margaret’s himself, and what 
he does with it must be heard to be under- 
stood. It would be impossible to imagine 
anything more reposeful and impressive than 
this hour in the beautiful church, with only 
one star of light to break the tender and 
mysterious gloom through which the glorious. 
music throbs, peals, and murmurs like some 
celestial orchestra. To hear Mr. Lemare play 
his arrangement of the ‘‘ Waldweben” or 
“Forest Murmurs” from Sveg/fried under 
such conditions of quiet, peace and beauty 
is an experience not to be easily forgotten. 


‘“Shock-headed Peter.”—If the audience 
at the opening performance of the Christmas. 
matinées at the Garrick Theatre is any 
criterion of the continued popularity of Zhe 
Man who Stole the Castleand Shock-headed 
Peter the run of these performances is. 
assured. Among the audience were Flora,, 
Marchioness of Hastings, whose beauty still 
eclipses that of many of the younger genera- 
tion, and her daughter, Miss Chetwynd ; Lady 
Romney ; .Consuelo, Duchess of Manchester 
and Lady Lister Kaye; Mrs. Ronalds and 
her daughter, Mrs. Ritchie ; Mr. H. B. Irving, 
Mr. William Archer, and many others, who 
all seemed as eager as the children to renew 
acquaintance with the playlets that delighted 
them last Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS PRIZES FOR OUR READERS. 
A Simple Competition for the Holiday Evenings. 


By 
correct solutions, 
below. 


way of providing our readers with some amusement for the Christmas holiday evenings we shall during the 
holidays, 7.e., for the next four weeks, publish a series of acrostics and offer three prizes of £5, £3, and £2 for 
Full particulars of the rules and conditions which must be observed by competitors will be found 
We shall publish with the least possible delay the names and addresses of the winners, but owing to the 


exigencies of going to press it will be impossible to publish the list of winners for at least a fortnight after the date on 


which the competition closes. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 
1. The series will consist of four double acrostics issued consecu- 
THE TATLER will give 
to the reader who solves correctly the largest number of these a prize 


tively week by week from the present date. 


of £5, and to the readers who solve 
the next largest number prizes of £3 
and £2 respectively. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics 
must be guessed exactly and. no 
alternatives can be accepted. For 
the lights or cross-bars alternative 
guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than 
two words may be sent for each light. 


i. 


3. It must be understood that the 
Acrostic Editor’s decision is final in 
all cases, and that no correspondence 
can be entered into on any subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘ tie ” in 
the competition special extra acrostics 
will be given for the guessing off of 


4, 


Double Acrostic No. 1, 


Not played on the ground, 
So called from the sound, 


Keep it away as best you can from chicks, 
At cards a lack of these means lack of tricks, 


2. More black his guilt, nor ever conscience pricked him, 
F’en than the hue which custom gives his victim, 


3, “I won't,” was what the French girl meant to say, 


But said it in her own and briefer way. 


One of a giant twain, whose names sug gest 
The City fathers dining on the best. 


558 


the “tie,” or the prize may be divided among the “tied ” solvers as 
the Acrostic Editor shall decide. 

5. Answers to the acrostics must be addressed to “ The Acrostic 
Editor, THE TATLER, Great New Street, London, E.C.,” and must 


be delivered at the office not later than: 
first post on the Monday following 
the date of issue. 

6. Solutions should be signed by 
a pseudonym written most distinctly. 
Print characters are preferred both 
for the pseudonyms and the solutions. 
If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
the solutions they will be disqualified. 
It is not necessary to -send the real 
name and address until they are 
asked for. Short pseudonyms are 
preferred. Long ones may be cut 
down by the Acrostic Editor. Post 
cards are not advisable because they 
are liable to detention and oblitera- 
tion. Competitors not complying 
with these rules may be disqualified. 
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The Boar’s Head at Queen’s.—As a 
Christmas dish the boar’s head is an expiring 
institution, but it still makes its appearance 
at the King’s table and at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. The origin of the boar’s head at 


Queen’s has been duly and lengthily set forth in verse in a long 
defunct and appropriately named sheet, the Oxford Sausage. 


Briefly the story runs as follows: a student of the 
college when reading Aristotle during a walk near 
Shotover Hill some five hundred and odd years ago 
was confronted and then attacked by a wild boar, 
which the unarmed hero of the myth promptly 
accounted for in a manner reflecting the greatest 
credit upon his presence of mind. Says the poem 
aforementioned ;— 

So dreadful this bristle-back’d foe did appear 

You'd have sworn he had got the wrong pig by the ear ; 

But instead of avoiding the mouth of the beast 

He ramm'd in a volume and cried Grecum est. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 
Apparently Aristotle was so little to the taste 
of the beast that instead of inwardly digesting. 
the food for the mind contained in the volume 
the animal incontinently died, whereupon the 
Greek scholar returned in triumph with the 
boar’s head to his college, which henceforward 
as each Christmas Day came round com- 
memorated his wonderful feat by dining off 
the head of one of the boar’s descendants. 
To inquire how the unarmed student wrested 
the head of his “bristle-back’d foe” from its 
shoulders would perhaps be trivial. 


An Imposing Ceremony.—On the occasion 
of this banquet the fortunate beings sum- 
moned to the same are called to dinner by 
the sound of a trumpet, a custom coeval 
with the foundation. The call having 
been given and the visitors marshalled 
on either side of the hall, the caput on 
a massive silver dish and decorated in 
the manner illustrated in the accom- 
panying photograph with crowns, 
banners, laurels, bays, mistletoe, and 
rosemary by the colleze manciple, 
Mr. W. H. Horn, is borne in state 
from the kitchen by the servitors 
of the college in a procession which 
includes the fellows and a few of 
their guests. As the officials pass 
along the hall the choir give voice to 
the following carol :— 

. The bore's head in handle bring I, 

With garlandes gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all synge merely 
Qué estts tn convivio. 
Cuorus. 
Caput}A pri defero 
Red.tens lauies Domino, 
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This cake, which is upwards of 6 ft. high and 1,200 Ib. in 
weight, was made without assistance by Mr. Herbert 
Burrows of Walton Street, Chelsea 
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Christmas at the Universities.—Oxford 
and Cambridge are just the places where one 
would expect to find the most ancient Christ- 
mas customs carefully preserved. As a matter 
of fact, with the exception of the boar’s head 


at Queen’s College, Oxford, the ancient ceremonials and customs 
associated with Yuletide seem to have dicd out at Oxford and 


Cambridge just as much as elsewhere. An under- 
graduate with a taste for antiquarian matters lately 
asked his college tutor for a list of notable Christmas 
customs still observed at Cambridge. ‘‘The most 
excellent custom of the Christmas season,” replied 
the tutor, “is the practice of all undergraduates 
leaving the university for a few weeks.” 


The Jewish Christmas. —This is not a paradox. 
It is a curious proof of the modern development of 
Judaism in England that the better-class Jews who 
have laid aside their hostility to the Gentiles and 
mix in ordinary society have drifted into a 
kind of negative celebration of the anni- 
versary which their faith forbids them to 
recognise, They manage it by a curious 
sophism which acknowledges the festal nature 
of the season while igno:ing the cause. They 
send round cards of greeting just like other 
people. They give balls in which holly and 
mistletoe figure among the decorations. They 
are as festive as Christians—more so, because 
there is the additional cause for hilarity in the 
knowledge that they are skating very close 
to the forbidden line; but they would tell 
you privately that they are not celebrating 
Christmas. Oh no. They are merely be- 
ginning the festivities for the New Year in 
advance of the date. 


Christmas Trees. — Considering 
what a prominent part the Christmas 
tree plays in all juvenile celebrations 
at this season it is rather curious to 
reflect that this particular institution is 
not English at all. When we talk of 
‘a “fine old-fashioned Christmas with 
Christmas tree, Yule log, snapdragon, 
and games” we little think that the 
first of these was not known in Eng- 
Jand until the reign of Queen Victoria. 
It was, in fact, introduced by the late 
Prince Consort, who brought it from 
Germany, its home of origin, but it 
caught on so rapidly and thoroughly 
that in a generation its foreign extrac- 
tion was forgotten. No doubt at the 
present day there-are people who think 
that the young Ivanhoes rejoiced in a 
Christmas tree and Wamba brought out 
his best jokes when the merry season 
came round at Rotherwood. 


THE BOAR'’S HEAD, WHICH IS STILL A CHRISTMAS-DAY DISH AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
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Prize Christmas Cattle. —The fatted calves 
of enormous girth and expansive backs that 
win first prizes at cattle shows are not an 
unmixed blessing from a butcher’s point ‘of 
view. The price of these prize animals is of 


course far in advance of that paid for less distinguished bullocks, 
and butchers, though they are more or less compelled to purchase 


WHERE OUR CHRISTMAS BEEF COMES FROM 


This heifer, which belongs to the Earl of Aberdeen, won the first prize 
and cup at the Smithfield Show recently 


some of them as an advertisement, do not charge a farthing a pound 
more for a sirloin cut jfrom even the prizewinner belonging to the 
King than they do for the joints of more plebeian animals. 


Stove-like London.—Is the climate of London becoming different 
to that of the country round ? 
Storms rage in the provinces but lose a great deal of their fury 
when they approach the metropolis. Snow falls densely in Hert- 
fordshire, and in London there is nothing but ‘‘cold rain.” Cloud- 
bursts have nearly washed Maidenhead into the river when it has 
been quite fine in London. May not the explanation of this lie in 
London itself? This huge mass of bricks and mortar, extending 
some fifteen miles or so from Isleworth to West Ham and filled 
with every kind of appliance for generating heat, must give out an 
amount of warmth which by comparison with the cold of the open 
country may have some effect in modifying the climate. 


A General at Fourteen.—The youngest general in the world is 
the nephew of the late Shah of Persia. His name is Doust and he 
is a general in the army of his uncle. He has been spending some 
time at Moscow learning the language and studying the ways of 
the Russ. As he is not yet fourteen years of age it is safe to say 
that nobody of his age holds as high a rankin any army in the world. 


“ Lifting the 
King.”—One of 
the picturesque 
ceremonies 
which have been 
discontinued is 
that of lifting the 
King. Inthe old 
days the mon- 
arch always slept 
at the Palace of 
Westminster on 
the night before 
the coronation, 
The regalia, 
which are still 
technically 
speaking in the 
Dean and Chap- 
ter of West- 
minster, were 
brought by them 
to Westminster 
Hall in prepara- 
tion for the cere- 
mony. These 


THE YOUNGEST GENERAL LIVING 


Is a young Persian aged fourteen, named Doust 


There seems reason for supposing so. 
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were arranged on a long table, the crown, the 
sceptre, the spurs, and soon. The King, when 
he descended from the palace to Westminster 
Hall, was lifted by his nobles on to a marble 
chair, a chair, by the way, which perished in 
the ruins of the Houses of Parliament when they were burnt sixty 
or seventy years ago. ‘The lifting of the King into his chair was a 
survival of the old Saxon custom of carrying the 
King on his shield. The custom survived up to 
the time of the coronation of George IV. When 
the monarch was seated in the chair he at once 
directed, by pointing with his finger, which of the 
1Jbles should carry the various parts of the regalia 
‘' the Abbey, and the procession began. 


Decay of Ceremony.—It seems probable that the 
coronation of the King at Westminster next June 
will be shorn of many picturesque ceremonies that were observed 
on former occasions. Reign after reign the coronation ceremonial 
has been clipped of its splendour, the decadence dating from the 
time of James II. As everybody knows he was a Papist, and 
consequently he refused to receive the Anglican communion which, 
of course, is an essential part of the coronation service. The cere- 
monial was, in fact, grossly mutilated. | Now the standard authority, 
as accepted by those who have in hand King Edward’s coronation, 
is Sandford’s Coronation of James If, Putting aside, however, 
the religious aspect of the matter, it is quite certain that King 
Edward’s taste is altogether for simplicity in everything relating 
to his coronation. . 


Christmas Blackmail. 
—This is the period when 
the happy householder is 
swooped on from all quar- 
ters by commandos of 
blackmailers, all ruthlessly 
intent on plunder. The 


newspaper boy who has 
dropped the paper in the 


mud or forgotten it alto- Y TO 
gether with distressing WW -Goor SIE: EE 
regularity, the  trades- Y Oe 
men’s satellites with a 


lt Home 


host of sins of omission 
and commission on their 
shoulders, the sweeper of 
the crossing which though 
near is never passed over, 
the postman who forgot to 
deliver the duly - posted 
TATLER, the ~cabman 
picked up in the street 
and dismissed at the end. 
of a mile, all require bak- 
shish either in the form 
of an actual tip or extra 
pay because, forsooth, it is 
Chiistmas-time. Then the 
servants expect presents, 
and there are other people’s 
servants who are similarly 
expecting blessing. If in 
despair the householder 
flies to his club he finds a book for the servants’ Christmas fund in 
the hall. If he pays a visit to a friend he is dunned to buy tickets 
for some Christmas ball, bazaar, or theatricals. When he is not 
paying money “over the counter” as it were he is buying presents 
for relations who would howl if forgotten. Why does he submit to 
all this extortion ? He does not like it. He hates it. He would 
gladly put an end to it. But revolts are always troublesome to carry 
out, and in the long run he prefers the costly line of least resistance. 


Twenty Below Zero.—An Eskimo Christmas tree seems rather 
a novel idea. The missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
who are working among the Eskimo at Cumberland Sound, 
Baffin’s Bay, near the Arctic circle, were determined last year to 
give the natives a Christmas treat and to include in fit’ a Christmas 
tree. The inhabitants had never seen any nearer approach to a 
tree than the drift wood which may be washed ashore in summer- 
time, A tent pole did duty as the trunk and hoops from old flour 
barrels served as branches. Some wool represented snow though 
there was plenty of the real article to be had. When decorated 
with candles the “tree” was pronounced to be very pretty. 
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Mrs. George FitzGeorge, the Duke of Cam- 

bridge’s daughter-in-law, has just opened 

an establishment for the treatment of the 
complexion, &c., at Brook Street 
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Ice Sport.—At Davos and St. Moritz, 
the two great Alpine winter pleasure. resorts, 
cycling is obviously impossible. No bike 
would stand a journey, however short, over 
roads 3 ft. deep in snow and often rendered 
hard and spiky with chips of ice from sleigh-runners. So 
cycling gymkhanas are out of the question. But inasmuch 
-as no Britisher colony abroad is considered complete without 
a gymkhana of some kind or another the sporting “ Davosers” 
and “St. Moritzers” have hit on the idea of turning tobogganing 
to account. Each year, in fact, somewhere about Christmas- 
time a tobogganing gymkhana is arranged. The photographs 
accompanying this article were taken at Davos Platz on two 
successive winters. They represent gymkhanz held on the famous 
“Buol” toboggan course, which, as everybody _ ows, is historically 
the most famous ‘‘run” in the Alps, although nowadays it is 
superseded by certain more recent routes. 


Toboggan Races.—A tobogganing gymkhana is modelled 
roughly on the lines of the cycling ones with which we are all more 
or less familiar. There are the threading-the-needle race, the 
potato race, the arithmetic race, the obstacle race, and so on, but 
it is evident 
that there 
must “be 
some _ strik- 
ing difference 
in the mode 
of procedure 
of the two 
types of 
functions. 


Potato 
and Fork.— 
The potato 
Mak Cleator 


A back view of a lady competitor picking 
up a bottle in the bottle race 


example, is worked as follows: single 
potatoes, six in all, are placed at equal 
intervals down the course. A tobog- 
ganer armed with a fork then starts 
from the top with his machine. As he 
approaches the first potato he makes a 
wild lunge at it with the fork, and if 
successful impales it on the prongs. 
As likely as not instead of spearing 
the tuber he upsets himself and sled 
into the snow at the side of the run amidst roars of laughter. 


Trusting to Luck.—The question which the competitor has to 
consider is whether he shall slow down opposite each potato and 
make a careful shot for it or rush past at full tilt trusting to luck for 
hitting it. Some try one method and some another. The slap-dash 
people generally fail in the end, for though they reach the winning 
post in quick time they have probably only secured two or three 
potatoes out of the possible half-a-dozen. A dive at a potato from a 
toboggan going fast is also only too productive of a nasty fall. A 
toboggan is very easily—too easily—steered, and the least wobble 
will send it plunging into a snowdrift. 


Timing the Races.—It should be mentioned that all toboggan 
races are ‘‘timed.” Tobogganers cannot race side by side. The 
winner of a race is he (or she) who toboggans from the top to the 
bottom of a course in the fewest number of seconds. Stop-watches 
are of course used. If the competitor has-secured his first potato he 
puts it in his pocket as he whizzes on and prepares to strike at the 
next one. If he drops a potato it is lost, which counts against.him. 
Often a potato is speared only through its side and falls off the 
fork just as the triumphant tobogganer is congratulating himself 
on having got it. 
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A competitor whose sled has bucked 
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Thread-and-needle Race.—In the thread- 
ing-the-needle race the competitor has to stop 
his toboggan half-way down the course and 
thread a needle handed to him by one of 
the stewards. At last year’s gymkhana one 
of the competitors stood up to do this and-let go of his machine, 
whereupon it calmly glided away down the run. Amid a fusillade 
of chaff he had to chase after it and bring it back before he could 
finish his task. 


A Steeplechase.—The obstacle race is generally considered the 
most exciting event of the day. The principal “ obstacle ” consists 
of a kind of artificially-built “hump,” 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, over 
which each competitor must steer his steed. If the pace be great 
when the hump is reached the rider is very apt to be pitched clean 
off the toboggan, which, owing to its impetus, often jumps right into 
the air off the summit of the obstacle. One of our photcs shows an 
uniortunate competitor whose sled has bucked and given its rider 
a cropper. Another represents a skilled rider successfully spearing 
the ring at full speed. These two pictures had to be taken 
from a little distance, because the tobogganers passed the obstacle 
at such lightning speed that they could not be photographed 
astecileoysie 
quarters, 


A “‘ Three- 
bottle” Man. 
—The “bot- 
tle race” 
is somewhat 
similar to the 
potato race. 
The — object 
of the racer 
is to pick up 
three bottles 
which are 


A successful tobogganer spearing the 
ring at full tilt 


stood on end at points on the side of 
the course. A wise foresight has 
decreed that the bottles be made of 
wood, otherwise some unpleasant 
smashes and cuts might occur. A 
famous Davos riddle which was current 
two winters ago asked, “Why is 
Mr. —-— (a well-known local tobog- 
ganer) like an old-time toper?” And 
the answer ran, ‘‘ Because he takes 
his three bottles in a single course.” 


A Toboggan made for Two.—Twin-tobogganing is always a 
feature of the gymkhana. Two toboggans are roped one behind the 
other, and a competitor sits on each. The rope which attaches them 
is some feet in length, consequently the front toboggan turns the 
corners a fraction of a second before the rear one. This causes the 
rear one to swing to one side so violently that unless its rider brakes 
hard he will certainly upset. Should he upset he, of course, drags 
his fellow competitor with him. Sometimes the front toboggan 
comes to grief, whereupon the hind one butts ‘into it, and great is 
the jumble of legs, arms, and ropes. 

Spearing the Ring.—Perhaps the prettiest event is “ spearing 
the ring.” A small ring is hung on a hook and the competitor’s 
object is to carry it off by impaling it on a stick. The feat is far from 
being an easy one. In this, as in the potato and bottle races, the 
art lies in calculating one’s speed to a nicety.. To go too quick is to 
miss the ring ; to go too slow is to lose the race.. Three rings must 
be speared to score a perfect course, and the lucky man or girl who 
arrives at the winning post carrying all three may well: feel proud of 
the performance. 
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Soldiers of Half-a-century’s Service.— 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has just passed the fiftieth 
anniversary of his active service in the army. 
His first appointment was that of 2nd lieu- 
tenant in the Bengal Artillery on December 12, 
1851. Of his fellow field-marshals the Duke 
of Cambridge, Sir John Lintorn A. Simmons, 
Sir Frederick P. Haines, Prince William of 
Saxe-Weimar, and Sir Neville B, Chamberlain 
have also served half a century or considerably 
more. Sir Neville, who is very near his 
eighty-second birthday, received his first com- 
mission so long ago as February 24, 1837. 
On March 12 next Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley will complete his fiftieth year of 
service. A few weeks later General Sir Evelyn 
Wood will celebrate the same 
anniversary, although that sailor, 
barrister, soldier, will have been a 
military man for only a good forty- 
seven years, his first three having 
been spent in the Royal Navy. 
General Sir George White, V.C., 
is within measurable distance of 
the half-century, but General Sir 
Redvers Buller, V.C., is more than 
six years off the event. 


A Wonderful Record.—In the 
sister service the officers of the 
rank corresponding with that of 
field-marshal — admiral of the 
fleet—Sir Henry Keppel, the Earl 
of Clanwilliam, Sir Algernon 
McLennan Lyons, Sir F. W. 
Richards and Sir Nowell Salmon, 
V.C.—all the admirals of the fleet, 
in fact, have served for more than 
fifty years. The veteran Sir Henry, 
indeed—he was born in 1809, soon 
after Trafalgar and before Waterloo 
—entered the Royal Navy just 
under eighty years ago. His 
wonderful record is rivalled only 
by that of Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Provo William Parry Wallis, 
who died on February 13, 1892, 
at the age of one hundred years. 
His name was retained on the 
Navy List since the duel in Boston 
Bay in 1813 between the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake, a fight in 
which he prominently shared. He 
was a famous link with the old 
system of entering the navy as a 
“servant.” 


Captain W. H. P. Gill of the 65th Imperial Yeomanry, who has just 
returned from the front, stands 6 ft. 9 in. in his stockings 


More Veterans.—Other sailors 
with an innings of half a century 
or more are, to name only a few indis- 
criminately on the active and retired lists, 
Sir W. R. Kennedy—who is writing a 
new book dealing with sport in the navy, 
to be published by Messrs. Constable in 
the spring—Admiral Edward Stanley Adeane, 
and Admirals Sir Erasmus Ommanney and 
C. L. Hockin, survivors of the great 
battle of Navarino, fought in 1827. It is 
astonishing, indeed, to recollect how many 
illustrious sailors and soldiers of long service 
remain with us. They are not all confined 
to the higher ranks, there is still a good 
sprinkling of the boys of the old brigade. It 
is not long since Major-General Sir J. F. 
Maurice, commanding the Woolwich District, 
presented to Sergeant Cornelius the medal 
for meritorious service, carrying a pension of 
£10 a year. The case was an unique one, 
for the sergeant had served sixty-two years, 
having joined the army two years before 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne. 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


A Loss to the Navy.—By the retirement 
of Mr. George Peter Martin, R.N., barrister, 
from the position of deputy judge-advocate of 
the fleet the navy has suffered a distinct loss. 
During the time he has acted as legal adviser 
at the courts-martial which have been held 
at Portsmouth he has done invaluab'e service 
to prisoners, whose unofficial “friend” he 
always was, and to the inquiries with which 
he has been associated. The investigation 
into the loss of H.M.S. Coéva was his latest 
most important case, while he has lived to see 


A GIGANTIC YEOMAN 


a memorable innovation at naval courts- 
martial, the granting of permission by the 
Admiralty to a prisoner to give evidence in his 
own favour. This was at the court-martial held 
at Devonport in November last for the trial 
of Lieut.-Commander H. S. Alton of the 
destroyer Thorn on a charge of negligence 
arising out of the cutting down of a boat of 
H.M.S. Forth. For such reforms as this Mr. 
Martin has striven consistently. He became 
assistant paymaster in January, 1844; in 
1848 he was employed in the expedition on the 
river San Juan de Nicaragua, and was present 
at the capture of Fort Serapique, In February, 
1879, he became paymaster-in-chief, having 
been appointed deputy judge-advocate in 
1875. 


The Fate of Two Admirals.—The whole- 
sale condemnation of Admiral Schley by the 
court of inquiry for his conduct at the battle of 
Santiago and the probability that the matter 
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will end there inevitably recalls the punish- 
ment which was meted out to that unhappy 
officer of our own navy, Admiral Byng. Byng 
was unanimously found guilty of having failed 
to do his utmost to relieve his countrymen and 
defeat his enemy, the French, yet he was con- 
demned “ to be shot to death at such time and 
on board such ship as the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty direct.’ The ad- 
miral was shot on board H.M.S. Monargze in 
Portsmouth Harbour on the morning of March 
14,1757. The court-martial sat fora month on 
board H.M.S. S¢. George. The only indul- 
gence that was granted to him was that he 
should be shot on the quarter-deck instead of 
the forecastle, which was the place expressly 
stated by the death warrant. Of the bullets 
fired by the six marines who 
executed him, five entered his 
body, the sixth going over his head. 


The Duke of Westminster. — 
After a very brief period of service 
in the army the Duke of West- 
minster has resigned his commis- 
sion. He becamea 2nd lieutenant 
of the Royal Horse Guards on 
August 29, 1900, and resigned 
after fifteen months’ service. There 
can be no cause for surprise at 
that in view of the great demand 
upon his time which was indicated 
in a recent number of THE 
TATLER. While there is little 
likelihood that the duke will return 
to the regular army there is a good 
prospect that he will follow, the 
example of the late duke and 
associate himself with the Imperial 
Yeomanry. Inthisdirection, with 
his territorial influence and experi- 
ence in the Blues, he could be of 
very great assistance to that re- 
organised body of cavalry which 
is now doing so well. 


An Affront to the Guards.—It 
is an ill thing to interfere with 
the rights and privileges of the 
Brigade of Guards. The simple 
lesson that no average person is 
allowed to cut his way through a 
body of troops on the march 
was taught the other day when 
the Guards were returning from 
the City after the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. A 
silk-hatted, frock-coated civilian, 
who should have known better, 
forced his way through the 
Coldstream Guards in Holborn. He had just 
reached the kerb when a heavy hand was 
laid on his shoulders and a gruff voice ex- 
claimed, “ You go back the way you came.” 
A grey great-coated private who had left the 
ranks handed him to his comrades, and 
almost in the twinkling of an eye the civilian 
had been repassed through the ranks and was 
left wondering in the roadway. The entire 
incident happened without the march being 
interfered with in the slightest degree. It 
was a marvellous exhibition of sleight of hand, 
a rush, an observation, a push, and expulsion, . 
and then a resumption of whistling, not 
“« Soldiers of the Queen” but a popular song 
about the British Navy. Whether an ordi- 
nary civilian is in theory breaking the law of 
the land or not in insisting on his right of 
way through a troop of marching soldiers 
is a question for lawyers. What is quite 
certain is that no civilian is allowed to do 
so in practice. 
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“Shock-headed Peter” at ‘thie Garrick Theatre. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


MR. LAWRENCE GROSSMITH AS ‘'SHOCK-HEADED PETER” 
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An Ideal Christmas Day 


Told by the Camera. 


12.30 p.m.—STARTING FOR A LONG COACH DRIVE 1 psm.—ON A SNOWY ROAD IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 
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An Ideal Christmas Day-Told by the Camera. 


22 p.m. -HOT LUNCHEON IN AN OLD-WORLD COUNTRY INN 4.30 p.m.—NEARING HOME IN THE GLOAMING 


9 p.m.—AFTER THE GOOD OLD CHRISTMAS DINNER-BLINDMAN'S BUFF 
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All Sorts and Conditions of Christmas Cards. 


JR MSo* ORMUZ. 
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A Christmas card sent by the Archbishop of Ottawa A Christmas card printed and posted on the high seas 


ill the last few years there was a deadly sameness about 

Christmas cards, With very few exceptions a robin sitting on 

the branch of a tree or on the window sill, a general suggestion of 

snow and ice, and a few lines of commonplace verse seemed the limit of 

the ingenuity of the Christmas-card makers. Nowadays we have 

changed all that and everybody tries, at any rate, to show some 
originality when sending Christmas greetings to his or her friends. 


How the Lord and Lady Mayoress of London send Christmas greetings 
to their friends 


From specimens of cards given on this page it will be seen how 
widely various well-known people’s ideas differ as to what form 
appropriate Christmas cards should take, On the whole the taste 
for elaborate ornament seems to be dying out completely, and m: ny 
people are simply sending their own visiting cards even to their most 
intimate friends. Most of the cards on this page we have been enabled 
to publish by the courtesy of Messrs. Birn Bros., the well-known Christ- 
mas-card makers. Messrs. Birn, of course, do not retail these cards. 
The outside of Lord St. Vincent's Christmas card but simply print them as orders from various stationers’ shops. 
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Kindly Christmas Greetings 


ey 


and . 


® Best Glishes for the 


He Tevines 7 inite { . hi 

pale unite in wishing you a 

uu remtly i 

» Re hayauag 6 Happy and Prosperous 
K, Leuais ; 


J. D. Mather. 
. from . aay Mann. New Year, 


Knotley Pall, 
Tunbridge, New Year. 
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J. H. Neeve. 
Lady Rarriet Garde, Lies Owen: 
f R WwW. ele Pa 
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owin- Legge, 
j Washo see 
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OAL T. 1. Williamson, 
Cea Sate A : [Caselanes nk SATE 8 ee eon 


Lady Harriet Warde greets her friends as above A merry Christmas and a happy New Year from a Canadian bank 
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J. Thomson 
MRS. GERVASE BECKETT 


Is a daughter of the late Viscount Helmsley and granddaughter of the Earl of Feversham. Her husband, Mr. Gervase Beckett, 
is a member of the well-known firm of Leeds bankers and a nephew of Lord Feversham 
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Lafayette 


MISS VIOLET NICHOLAS WOOD 


One of the best-known figures at Prince’s Skating Club 
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Lafayette 


LADY WILLSHIRE 


Is the wife of Sir Arthur Willshire, Bart., whom she married in 1891. She is a daughter of the late Sir Sanford Freeling, 
and has one son 


iE LAL Ee Bre. 


Christmas at Sandringham.—On Christ- 
mas Day the royal party at Sandringham 
will attend divine service at Sandringham 
Church in the morning. The church has 
been decorated under the careful super- 
intendence of Princess Victoria with evergreens 
and Christmas roses supplied from the royal 
gardens and conservatories. Princess Charles 
of Denmark and Miss Charlotte Knollys also 
assisted in the decorations. The service will 
be conducted by Canon Hervey, the rector, 
and the King’s private chaplain, and the 
sermon will be preached by the Bishop of 
Norwich. The whole of the royal party will 
partake of luncheon, and after that their 
proceedings will depend mainly on the 
weather up to tea-time, when they will 
assemble in the drawing-room for tea; after 
that a match or two will probably be played 
in the American bowling alley —at which 
game the Prince of Wales is especially pro- 
ficient. The great event of the day is, of 
course, the Christmas dinner, when the 
Windsor plum pudding will be placed on the 
board with all the glory of blue alcoholic fires. 
After dinner cards and fetits jeux will fill up 
ihe rest of the evening. 


Royal Movements.—There is no truth in 
the statement that the King and 
Queen will go into residence at 
Windsor Casile in February. 
They will stay at Sandringham 
(off and on) until the opening of 
Parliament, when they will come 
up to Marlborough House for 
some little time. Early in March 
the King will go abroad, pro- 
bably to the Riviera if it can be 
arranged. ‘He will go quite 
quietly and strictly zcognito. 
The Queen will go to Sandring- 
ham and will remain there until 
she starts for Copenhagen early 
in April. Prince Nicholas of 
Greece will visit the King and 
Queen at Marlborough House in 
February. 


Royal Christmas Boxes.— 
Every year it seems as if more 
Christmas presents were given, 
and certainly the King, who is 
spending his first Christmas as a 
monarch, finds that the circle of those on 
whom he likes to bestow gifts is much ex- 
tended. King Edward takes a great delight 
in letting his present be a real surprise to the 
recipient, and nothing vexes him more than 
when one of these kindly secrets leaks out 
before its time. 


The King’s Last Gift to Queen Victoria. 
—The last Christmas gift he bestowed on 
Queen Victoria was the miniature of the late 
Queen’s Pomeranian dogs, “Turi” «and 
“‘Marco.” They were painted by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Massey, and presented in a beautiful 
little case lined with white satin and bearing 
a most affectionate inscription printed in gold 
letters from the then Prince and Princess of 
Wales. Signed photographs, pictures, minia- 
tures, and examples of their own work, from 
dainty embroidery to tooled leather, are 
favourite tokens at Yuletide from the ladies 
of the Royal Family. Mrs. Massey, who has 
been so often commanded to paint miniatures 
to the royal order, on one occasion did a 
charming little picture of “Carlo,” the Italian 
Spitz belonging to Princess Charles of Den- 
mark, and which was Queen Alexandra’s 
Christmas offering to her youngest daughter, 
whilst on Princess Victoria the Queen bestowed 
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a similar miniature of her dog, “Fluffy,” in a 
group with the celebrated dove belonging to 
the Princess, and who is called “ Dovey.” 


The Generosity of the Rothschilds. —It 
is almost safe to say that the Rothschilds 
come next to the Royal Family in the number 
of gifts they distribute at Christmas-time, not 
only to their personal friends but every one 
who works for them in any way. Tommy 
Atkins and even the humble ’bus man who 
passes their stately mansions in Piccadilly 
and thereabouts so many times a day are 
remembered in most substantial fashion. If 
you enter a ’bus or even a tram in some out- 
lying district just a day or so before the 25th 
you are sure to see a knot of colours flying on 
the driver’s whip, while the conductor ties his 


“favour on the bell pull, and the first query 


elicits the prompt reply, “ The Rothschild 
racing colours, sir; we carry them. because 


every one of us gets a brace of pheasants ;. 


that’s my pair hanging up in the corner there,” 
whilst if you visit the poulterer you learn that 


Copyright strictly reserved 


THE LAST CHRISTMAS PRESENT KING EDWARD VII. 


TO QUEEN VICTORIA 
A painting of her dogs, ‘‘Marco” and “ Turi” 


pheasants are dear, Rothschilds having helped 
to clear the market. 


Her Grace of Devonshire.—The Duchess 
of Devonshire is another of the liberal donors 
at Christmastide, and Chatsworth is quite 
renowned for the charming presents which 
are bestowed upon guests at the stately 
country seat. Not only is the duchess a 
lavish giver but to her generosity she adds 
good taste, and expends great care in select- 
ing suitable presents for her friends. The 
Marchioness of Londonderry, the Countess of 
Warwick, Lord and Lady Wilton, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland are all 
noted for their choice and liberal Christmas 
gifts, whilst it seems to be the pleasant 
privilege of the millionaire to bestow upon 
every one in his set the thing he or she wants 
most. 

Christmas at Chatsworth.—The Duke 
and Duchess of Devonshire are spending 
Christmas at Chatsworth, surrounded by a 
house party, thereby maintaining the tradi- 
tion of the house. The late duke always 
spent Christmas here in the midst of his 
family, and the present duke and his duchess 
have annually followed this example. In 
January of 1898, moreover, shortly after the 
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new year, they entertained the King and 
Queen (then Prince and Princess of Wales) 
in the lavish style which befits the power and 
wealth of the head of the great house of 
Cavendish. 

Chatsworth is one of the finest of the 
stately homes of England, and though the 
duke and duchess, having no children of their 
own, are not devotees of the “fine old- 
fashioned Christmas,” the house is an ideal 
one for a Christmas gathering. The rooms 
are numerous and spacious. The hall is big 
enough to accommodate a whole Drury Lane 
spectacle. Everywhere the eye rests on 
costly curiosities, many of unique historical 
interest. At the present time one specially 
observes the chairs and footstools which were 


. used at the coronation of George III., and 


wonders whether those which will be em- 
ployed for the coronation next summer will 
be like them. The duke observes on Christ- 
mas Eve the custom of dealing out presents 
of beef or clothes to the servants, cottagers, 
and labourers connected with the estate. 

A Financial House of Lords.—In certain 
Citv circles the great banking firm of Glyn, 
Mills, Currie and Co. is facetiously referred to 
as “the House of Lords,” so full are the 
partnership families of financial 
peers. The three names which 
figure in its title are represented 
respectively by Lord Wolverton, 
Lord Hillingdon, and Lord 
Currie. Afropos of the latter 
it is well known that Mr. Glad- 
stone originally intended to con- 
fer a peerage upon the late Mr. 
Bertram Wodehouse Currie, but 
eventually the distinction fell to 
his relative, our present ambas- 
sador at the Quirinal. He is 
better known to newspaper 
readers as Sir Philip Currie, for 
the peerage is only two years 
old, and previous to his eleva- 
tion he was given the difficult 
task of bringing the Sultan to 
reason when Constantinople was 
yet the European centre of dis- 
turbance. He is an able diplo- 
matist who has spent nearly fifty 
years in the Foreign Office 
service, and in his time has 
officially visited the majority of the European 
capitals. 


The Ambassador’s Wife.—As a_per- 
sonality Lady Currie—the “Violet Fane” 
of the literary world—is even more strikingly 
interesting. Before she became the wife of 
Sir Philip Currie in 1894 society knew her as 
“the charming Mrs. Singleton.” Even in 
her teens she was “the beautiful Miss Lamb.” 
To-day she no longer seeks social triumphs. 
She writes less than formerly, but she is 
still the same brilliant conversationalist with 
just a suspicion of the mordant wit that is, 
perhaps, best suppressed in the chatelaine of 
an embassy. 

Earl Fitzwilliam.—A happy Christmas to 
Lord Fitzwilliam, who is in his eighty- 
seventh year. Formerly one of the most 
cherished events of Christmas at Went- 
worth Woodhouse was the lawn meet of 
the Fitzwilliam Hunt on Boxing Day, 
when Lord Fitzwilliam used to appear sur- 
rounded by a round dozen of sons and 
daughters splendidly mounted, and headed a 
field composed almost exclusively of his own 
colliers. Lord Fitzwilliam, however, has 
long given up hunting, and the management 
of the hunt is in the hands of his son. 
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CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


In the London Playhouses and Elsewhere. 


Ellis 
THE PRINCIPAL GIRL AT DRURY LANE—MISS JULIA FRANKS 


Miss Julia Franks plays Fatima at Drury Lane, which is her first experience of pantomime. Born of English and German parentage in Melbourne, she made her stage début as 
Fraisette in The Old Guard in the principal Australian cities. A few years ago she came to England to study at the Royal Academy of Music under Mr. Randegger. During 
the last three years she has fulfilled engagements with the National Opera Company and the Carl Rosa Opera Company, and has also achieved considerable success on the concert 
Owing to a rooted dislike of the discomforts of continuous travelling Miss Franks has been content to await the chance of a really important London engagement, and 


platform. 
she hopes to win fame and glory at Drury Lane 
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RHE BARE DR. 


[t is with unfeigned pleasure that I record 

the forthcoming production at six first- 
rate London theatres of pretty plays primarily 
intended as a Christmas entertainment for 
little people. in these columns and elsewhere 
[ have ranged myself as an inveterate opponent 
of the old form of ‘ pantomime” which 
obtains throughout the whole length and 
breadth of this country, and the forthcoming 
productions show conclusively that we are 
moving, at least in London. 


here is something ironic in the popu- 
larity of pantomime in this the most 
domestic of countries; for many houses 
practically pay for the expenses of the whole 
year out of the profits of the few weeks of 
pantomime. At Christmastide it is a tra- 
dition in English family life to take children 
to the theatre. The playhouse then is visited 
by grown-up people who never enter a 
theatre at any other time of the year, and by 
little children who have never seen a stage 
before. For these good people the theatre 
is wicked, it-is common, it is to be avoided ; 
and yet it is safe to say that the fare provided 
at no other season of the year is so vulgar 
and so stupid as it is during pantomime, 


he reason is obvious. The principal 

“ artistes,” for they are always “‘ artistes ” 

in that region, come from the music-halls and 
repeat the songs that they have found popular 
there through the rest of the year. Now, a 
music-hall song may be all right in its place 
among the clatter of beer jugs and the fumes of 
tobacco; but the “ pantomime” is primarily 
put before us, and is certainly 
used by the mass of uon- 
theatre-going people, as an 
entertainment for children, 
whereas the music-hall is 
not a resort for little people. 


J ust consider the principal 
ingredients of humour 
in the ordinary pantomime. 
A low-comedian from the 
music-hall stage is com- 
mandeered at a handsome 
salary for the pantomime. 
The management’s supreme 
idea of humour is to dress 
him up as a_ particularly 
plain old woman. Thus 
arrayed, the comedian’s 
laughter-compelling method 
is to show as much of his 
underclothing as_ possible, 
including the unnecessarily 
hideous boots and the white 
stockings that nobody except 
a man-got-up-as-a-woman 
on the stage ever wears. 
His sallies of wit, expressed 
in the most pronounced 
Cockney accent, consist for 
the most part of broad al- 
lusions to the apocryphal 
amours of the ‘‘lodger,” to 
the misdemeanours of the 
“old man” who comes home 
“boozed ’”—in short to the 
entire music-hall conception 
of the basement and the 
back stairs. 


asylum. 


Wonderland for Miss Liddell. 


Christmas Entertainments for Children in London Theatres. 


December 14.—Garrick Theatre (matinées).— 
Shock-headed Peter.—Adapted from Struwwelpeter 
by Phil Carr and Nigel Playfair. The Man who 
Stole the Castle by Tom Gallon. Both these 
pieces were produced December 26, 1900. 

December 18,— Vaudeville Theatre. — Blue- 
Belle in Fatryland—By Seymour Hicks and 
Walter Slaughter. 

December 19.—Royalty Theatre.—Tihe Swine- 
herd and the Princess, produced by Mr. R. C. 
Herz, who was so amusing last year in Shock- 
headed Peter. 

December 23.—Prince of Wales's Theatre,— 
Katawampus, Written by Judge E. A. Parry, 
Published October, 1895, and dramatised by Louis 
Calvert. (Matinées.) 

December 23.—Avenue Theatre.—Gulliver's 
Travels, Adapted by George Grossmith, jun., 
to music by Augustus Barratt. 

December 26.—Wyndham’'s Theatre.—Litile 
Lord Fauntleroy, Written by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, published 1886, and dramatised by her 
and Mrs. Oscar Beringer Originally produced 
at Terry's Theatre, June, 1888. 


m I exaggerating the case against panto- 


mime? I glance at random over one 


list of pantomime songs and almost the 
first item I come across is a ditty entitled 
“Come Out,” sung by Mr. Austin Rudd :— 


Old Brown left town for Brighton 
Just for rest and change of air, 
But his wife she got to know 
That he went to Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
She went, and bathing in the sea 
Her old man she espied 
All mixed up with the female sex, 
So frantically she cried: 
Come out of that at once, 
Come out of that at once, 
You're bobbing about with the girls I see, 
You don’t like bobbing about with me; 
My word, it’s grand without a doubt, 
You'll bob about when I get you home, 
Come out, come out, come out! 


THE CREATOR OF 


This statue of Heinrich Hoffmann, the author ot Struwwelpeter, is to be erected at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and is the-work of Professor Petry. Hoffmann was a medical attendant ina German lunatic 
In 1844 he wrote Struwwelpeter for his little son, just as Lewis Carroll produced Alice in 
The children seated at the foot of the pedestal are busy over the 
Struwwel peter, and the boy is supposed to be explaining and reading the story to his younger sister. 
Underneath the cornice is a nest of swallows, intended to typify that Hoffmann’s book has found a 
home in almost every house where children are. The sides of the memorial are decorated with 


wreaths of laurel and oak leaves ~~ 
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few pages further on I light on ‘1 Wonder 
Why,” sung “ with utmost success by Tom 
Woottwell (Billy Buttons) in the pantomime at 
the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, and at all the 
principal music-halls.” One verse runs :— 


Mother paid a visit to our uncle at the top, 
I wonder why ! I wonder why ! 
She took my father's trousers and she left them in the shop, 
I wonder why ! I wonder why ! 
She came home very boozy and her nose was fiery red. 
Father had no pants so he had to stay in bed. 
When he can get a rhubarb leaf he'll make some kilts he 
said, 
I wonder why ! I wonder,.why ! 


Fp he conventional principal “boy,” as a 

tule, is a lady with a preposterous 
swagger, which only emphasises the fact that 
she is not a “boy” at all; and the principal 
girl, in nine cases out of ten, is a pretty 
woman who sings or acts indifferently. The 
pantomime, in fact, is an expensive, vulgar, 
and dull olla podrida of poor songs, gaudy 
scenery, and much horseplay ; and yet this is 
the entertainment that the “nice” people of 
England patronise. When you come to think 
of it in cold blood, isn’t it grotesque that 
“nice” fathers and mothers should bid the 
music-hall walk into the nursery during this 
season of the year ? 


AV Ve is the point of view of the “ nice” 

people? For my own part I cannot 
fathom it. Here we have had at the Savoy 
a beautiful and dainty piece of art like /b and 
Little Christina, which runs three miserable 
weeks and is then withdrawn, and yet the 
pantomimes, garish and inane, will all coin 
money in the suburbs and provinces. 


ome of us have railed 
against pantomime for 


several years now. We 
have seen tentative efforts 
to break it down. ‘The 


effort of reform in panto- 
mime may be said to have 
started in 1893 when Mr 
Comyns Carr, during his 
bref period of artistic 
management at the Comedy, 
put on a version of Zhe 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
while Mr. Barrett introduced 
us to adelightful Cinderella 
at the Lyceum with Miss 
Ellaline Terriss in the part 
of the Goddess of the Glass 
Slipper. Then we had Mr 
Basil Hood’s pretty tran- 
scripts from Hans Andersen 
But how many efforts have 
failed—for the “nice” 
people are very conservative. 
nd yet in this the first 
Christmas of the 
new century there comes 
hope for us, for in all London 
we have only Drury Lane 
pantomime and pitted 
against it the six efforts 
summarised herewith. 
Three of them are old 
friends who have brought us 
keen pleasure. For one and 
all of them I wish a merry 
Christmas and a prospe“ous 
career. J. M. B. 
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“Miss Ellaline Terriss as “Blue-Bell” at the Wau deville. 


Miss Terriss plays the part of Blue-Bell, the flower seller, who encounters great good luck 
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Pantomime in London and the Provinces. 


Blue Beard 
Aladdin 

Blue Beard 
Aladdin 

Sweet Red Riding Hood 
Sinbad the Satlor 
Dick Whittington 
Cinderella 
Hanky-Panky 
Babes in the Wood 
Dick Whittingt n 
Cinderella 

Babes in the Wood 
Puss in Buots 
Aladdin 

Robinson Crusoe 
Puss tn Boots 
Sinbad the Sailor 
Cinderella 
Aladdin 

Little Tom Tit 
Robinson Crusoe 
Children in the Wood 


Drury Lane 
Hippodrome 
Crystal Palace 
Coronet - 
Kennington 
Pavilion = - 
Shakespeare 
West London 
Britannia - 
Crown, Peckham 
Camden Town - 
Islington - - 
Dalston - - 
Brixton - - 
Surrey - - - 
Elephant and Castle 
Crouch End - 
Fulham - - 
Rotherhithe - 
Stoke Newington 
Woolwich - - 
Kingston-on-Thames 
Stratford - - 
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PANTOMIME IN LONDON 

Ares regular playgoer and the music-hall 
devotee in London have lost some of their 

favourites for the nonce, for they have dived 

into suburban and provincial pantomime. 


Ms Winifred Hare, who plays Aladdin at 
the Coronet, went on the stage only 
in 1892, and proved herself an ideal prin- 
cipal boy in last year’s pantomime at the 
Coronet Theatre. Her first experience of 
theatrical work was with Mr. Van Biene’s 
company in Faust up to Date and Ruy Blas, 
and she afterwards played singing parts in 
Blue-Eyed Susan and Claude Duval. Then 
she joined Mr. Yorke Stephens’s company in 
The County Councillor, and also appeared 
in Ox the March at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. Miss Hare quitted the stage in 
1897 and returned to it last Christmas. Since 
then she has played Mdlle. Lange in Mr. 
E. G. Saunders’s recent revival of Za Fille de 
Madame Angot, and has just left the Lyric 
Theatre Sz/ver Slipper company to rehearse 
for pantomime. Miss Hare is the daughter 
of a well-known professor of music, from whom 
she received a thoroughly sound musical 
education. She loves her work intensely. 


Ms Minnie Jeffs is the Boy Blue in Szwee¢ 

Red Riding Hood at the Kennington 
Theatre this year. Born in London in 1875, 
her mother being a member of the theatrical 
profession, Miss Jeffs took to the stage very 
early in life. She started at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, at the close of 1885, and 
young as she was became quite a popular 
little member of the company, appearing in 
the pantomime of Blue Beard. After that 
she toured with Mr. Arthur Roberts, the late 


Hana 


MISS LIL HAWTHORNE 


Principal boy at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Stoke Newington 


Miss Alice Atherton, and Miss Cissy Grahame. 
Her principal successes in pantomime have 
been at Newcastle, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and 
in London at the Coronet, Alexandra, and 
Stoke Newington theatres. 
in Little Miss Nobody and L’Amour Mouillé. 
Miss Jeffs, who is exceedingly musical, has a 
well-trained mezzo-soprano voice. She has 
done a good deal of work in the music-halls. 
Miss Jeffs is an ardent cyclist, while her taste 
in pets is for those of the canine variety. 


Ellis 
MISS WINIFRED HARE 


Principal boy at the Coronet Theatre 


Me: Claire Romaine, who has left the 

Gaiety where she was playing Mrs. 
Malton Hoppings in 7he Toreador in order 
to take the part of Aladdin at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, is the daughter 
of the late Mr. Edward Solomon of Bdélee 
Taylor fame. She went on the stage at a 
comparatively early age, but was sensibly 
content to start her career with an engagement 


in the chorus at the Gaiety in Cinder Ellen’ 


Up Too Late. Her first real chance to 
distinguish herself came in that amusing 
production, /z Town, in which she was 
Shrimp, the Call Boy ; especially was this so 
in New York. But it was in Pot-Pourri 
that Miss Romaine found the opportunity to 


Hana 


MISS MINNIE JEFFS 


Principal boy at the Kennington 
Theatre 
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She has toured: 


Manchester, Prince's 
Manchester, Comedy 
Liverpool, Shake- 
speare - - - Robinson Crusoe 
Birmingham, Prince 
of Wales's. - - Aladdin 
Leeds, Royal - - Jack the Giant Killer 
Nottingham, Royal - Dick Whittington 
Newcastle-on-Tyne- Little Red Riding Hood 
Bradford, Prince's - Ro! tnson Crusoe 
Sheffield, Royal - Bo-Peep 
Hull,Grand - ~- Little Red Riding Hood 
Sunderland, Avenue Dick Whittington 
Wigan, Royal Court blue Beard 


Wolverhampton, 
Grand - - - Babes in the Wood 
Portsmouth, Prince's Little Red Riding Hood 
beauty and the Beast 


Dover, Royal - - 
Middlesbrough, 
Royal - - - Babesin the Wood 
Babes in the Wood 
Babes in the Wood 


Sleeping Beauty 
Babes tn the Wood 


Bournemouth, Royal 
Exeter, Royal - - 


PANTOMIME IN THE PROVINCES 


display her gift of character acting, “ Mary 
was a Housemaid,” one of her songs in 
Pot-Pourri, had a wonderful vogue, just as 
“Maud” in Zhe Toreador caught on re- 
markably with the public. Zhe Maid of 
Athens, The Gay Grisette, and The Mes- 
senger Boy are a trio of other plays in which 
she has successfully appeared, while in the 
music-halls Miss Romaine has scored many 
triumphs, notably in a pathetic sketch en- 
titled The Little Stowaway. Miss Romaine 
“handles the ribbons ” as to the manner born. 


Miss Lil Hawthorne, who plays Aladdin at 

the Alexandra Theatre, Stoke Newing- 
ton, came over to England from the United 
States as one of the three sisters Hawthorne 
a few years ago. The trio were particularly 
successful in the music-halls with a pretty 
song by Mr. Leslie Stuart, entitled ‘‘The 
Willow-Pattern Plate,” but in 1898 the sisters 
parted company, and since then Miss Haw- 
thorne has appeared as a ‘‘single turn.” Her 
chief pantomime successes have been achieved 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, 
and last year at the Shakespeare Theatre, 
Clapham. Miss Hawthorne was responsible 
for the introduction in the English halls of the 
presence in the gallery of a little boy who 
would suddenly join the singer on the stage in 
the \chorus of a song, and so create an in- 
teresting diversion for the moment which 
rarely failed to “‘ bring down the house.” In 
this particular instance the boy had a sweet 
soprano voice, and as a matter of fact he is 
now fulfilling a twelve-months’ engagement 
at the London Pavilion as a ballad vocalist. 
His name is Bernard Crook. 


Hana 


MISS CLAIRE ROMAINE 


Principal boy at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
Birmingham 
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CHE STATLER: 


A Representative of Pantomime in Ireland. 


Durham 
MISS JULIE MACKEY, THE PRINCE AT BELFAST 


: ” Miss Julie Mackey is an Irish-American with a curiously deep contralto voice. 
Gaiety, Dublin—* Cinderella She started her career in America by touring with a Shaksperean réper- Opera House, “The SI i 
Royal, Dublin—* The Sleeping totre company, afterwards playing a number of soubrette and comedy parts cen ng 
Beauty ” in various American plays. She came to London about six years ago and appeared Belfast Beauty 
at the Empire, and has ever since been one of the popular favourites of the music- 
halls on this side of the Atlantic 
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PANTOMIME PRINCES IN 


MISS VIOLET DALE 
Principal boy, Edinburgh 


Royal, Edinburgh - ‘ The Invisible 
Prince ” 

- Jack the Giant 
Killer” 


Grand, Glasgow - 


IN EES Violet Dale, who is principal boy at 

the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, has 
been in this country only a short time. Of 
late she has been winning popularity by her 
singing at the Tivoli. Miss Dale is the daughter 
of the late editor of the New York Electrical 
Age, and is herself a native of Toledo, Ohio. 
When she was twelve she played Juliet in a 
series of performances of Romeo and Juliet 
by a juvenile’ company at Palmer’s Theatre. 
New York. After this she was a member 
of several stock companies in succession. 
Between whiles she learned dancing, and 
soon she was well-known as an expert 
“buck” and ‘‘wing” dancer. Two years 
ago she went over to the music-halls and 
gained fame as a mimic. Miss Dale speaks 
of a visit to Honolulu as an interesting 
episode in her work. 


Mé* Vera Eyton, who is principal girl at 

the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, like 
her colleague, Miss Dale, is fulfilling her 
second engagement in Scotland. She is an 
Australian by birth. During the autumn she 
has been singing at Blackpool in A 7rip to 
Paris, one of the, excellent mé/anges which 
make Mr. John Tiller’s name so well known 
in that popular holiday town. She began 
work on the stage by playing in tragedy with 
Miss Nance O’Neil’s company in Sydney. 
She was with the company for some months 
and then tried comedy. However, she had 
been studying singing for some time and 
finally she took to comic opera. Miss Eyton 
has not been in pantomime till now. She 
has sung at concerts. Her father was 
the late Robert Henry Eyton of Eyton Hall, 
Shropshire. 


M iss Katie Vesey, who is principal girl at 

the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, comes 
of a famous theatrical stock, for she is the 
daughter of Clara Vesey and the niece of 
Miss Emily Soldene, who has not only been 
a first-rate operatic comedienne but is a very 
clever writer and a witty conversationalist. 
Miss Vesey first appeared on the stage 
under Sir Augustus Harris’s management 
at the age of twelve. She was after- 
wards engaged by Lord De La Warr for 
the Kursaal at Bexhill. Mr. D’Oyly Carte 


MISS VERA EYTON 
Principal girl, Edinburgh 


Lillis 
MISS FLORENCE. BAINES 


Principal boy at the Royal, Glasgow 


Lafayette 


MISS KATIE VESEY 
Principal gir] at the Royal, Glasgow 
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SCOTLAND. 


MISS GRACIE VICAT 
Principal boy, Aberdeen 


Princess’s, Glasgow - “Peter Wilkins ” 
Royal, Glasgow “ Whittington ”” 

“ Aladdin ” 

“ Robinson Crusoe” 


Dundee —- - 
Aberdeen - 


specially engaged Miss Vesey to appear in 
The Lucky Siar at the Savoy. Since then 
she has appeared twice at the Palace Theatre, 
and she is going to dance there again at the 
end of her engagement with Mr. Wyndham. 
Her latest engagement was in The Messenger 
Boy at the Gaiety, where her pretty dancing. 
was greatly admired. Miss Vesey’s grace 
and her charm in dancing have made her 
very popular with Glasgow playgoers, who 
have seen her as Alice Fitzwarren in Dick 
Whittington. 


iss Florence Baines, who is principal boy 
at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, has 
become a very popular singer of coon songs 
at the Pavilion. For some years Miss Baines 
had been an excellent actress of many parts 
in the provinces. She has played in all sorts 
of pieces from the days of Dorothy—in which 
she played the leading part with a juvenile 
opera company—to the latest kind of decadent 
musical farce. Miss Baines was a member of 
the juvenile operatic company for four years. 
She ‘afterwards played the leading part in 
The New Barmaid on tour and went on 
tour with 7ze Water Babes and other pieces. 
Later she played in America, where she found 
The Muddle-Up, which she took on tour 
successfully in the English provinces for two 
seasons. Miss Baines’s work at the music- 
halls began with a month’s engagement at 
the Pavilion. However, her “dialect song,” 
introduced over a telephone, and “ laughing 
song” were so successful that her Pavilion 
engagement lasted for five months. 


iss Gracie Vicat, who is principal boy 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Aberdeen, 
has played leading parts in pantomime 
at Edinburgh, Manchester, Plymouth, and 
other cities. Years ago Miss Vicat toured in 
The Old Guard under the banner of Lingard 
and Van Biene. Last Christmas she was at 
the Grand Theatre, Croydon. She played in 
Oh Susannah !/ at the Royalty. One of her 
parts was Minnie in Sweet Lavender. Miss 
Vicat dances cleverly, and she has a good 
deal of vivacity and skill in low comedy. A 
few months, in a musical farce, she played a 
“slavey ” of the Louie Freear type, though with- 
out Miss Freear’s note of pathos. 
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Living Punch and Judy at the Alhambra. 


aus 
yw! 
~~ 


Sanaa 


Hana 


PUNCH HANGS THE BEADLE 


These excellent pictures represent the very amusing Punch and goes back to Mlaccus, the fool in the ancient type of Roman 
Judy show which is part of the lively ballet of “Gretna Green” at drama known as “Fabulae Atellanae.” The exhibition of Punch 
the Alhambra, where the immortal tragi-comedy is played by and Judy was exceedingly popular in England during the seven- 
living people. Punch and Judy is of very ancient origin, the name teenth century, and its popularity reached its height during the days 
Punch being derived from Punchinello, the clown in Neapolitan of Queen Anne. Addison even gave a regular criticism of one of 
comedy. It used to be said that Punch was really connected with these performances in the pages of the “Spectator” Punch and Judy 
Pontius Pilate and Judy with the betrayer, Judas. Punch, however, is a favourite amusement for Parisians on Sunday afternoons 
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The 


Moffat 
MISS VIOLET DARRELL 


Who appears in The Swineherd and the Princess 


I* is a characteristic of the new school of 
Christmas entertainment that the services 

of children are utilised. [n Zhe Swineherd 
and the Princess at the Royalty we have 
‘Miss Violet Darrell and Miss Marion Wright. 
Master Laurence Emery, whose picture as 
Ib in the beautiful Savoy production is shown 
elsewhere in this issue, appears as “the Tiny 
Domo” in Zhe Swineherd and the Princess. 


AY Bes Violet Darrell is still young, but has 

done much good work in pantomime 
under Mr. Oscar Barrett, and as long ago as 
March, 1893, scored an 
immense success in The 
Substitute, a .comedietta 
by Malcolm Bell, for she 
is natural and unaffected 
with a keen’ sense of 
humour. She is the first 
of her family to ‘‘ become 
an actress.” Her father is 
an officer in the dragoons. 
While still a mere baby her 
tastes for the stage de- 
veloped so that she was 
allowed to study elocution. 


ML Marion Wright, a 
bright and pretty little 
American  soubretté, has 
been “on this side” only 
about six weeks, and now 
she is playing at the Royalty 
(Theatre. Miss Wright be- 
longs to a well-known New 
York family and adopted 
the stage professionally quite 
against their wishes and ad- 
vice, but after realising the 
little lady’s decision to be 
unchangeable they sent her 
abroad with all possible 
“God - speeds.” She has 
passed through the New 
York Dramatic School with 
high honours, and was se- 
cured as soon as she had 
graduated for two plays at 
the children’s theatre at Car- 
negie Hall. Then she played 
in Lord and Lady Algy 
and understudied Miss Pattic 
Swain in Richard Carvel, 
and would have toured in the 
soubrette part in 7e Heart 
of Maryland had she not 
decided to come here. 


Genuine 


Entertainments 


MISS DOROTHY FROSTICK 


Who appears as the little Will-o’-the-Wisp and captain 
of Shamrock IT in Blue-Bell at the Vaudeville 


Wee Dorothy Frostick, one of the daintiest 

little dancers on the stage, made a 
great success last Christmas at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, where, in Adice tn Wonderland, she 


MISS MARION WRIGHT 


A cley.r American soubrette who appears in The Swineherd and the Princess at the Royalty Thcatre 
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for 


Children: 


Gillman 
MISS MAY CRANFIELD 


Who appears in Katawampus 


was the Ghost of an Oyster. This year she 
has a more important part as a Will-o’-the- 
Wisp with solo dance in Blwe-Bell in Fairy- 
éand, and also as the little captain of Sham- 
rock /f, with a solo hornpipe, both of which 
numbers are sure to bring down the house. 
Miss Frostick belongs to a clever family, her 
brother being Mr. Percy Frostick, the violinist 
of the Symphony and other concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall. Master George Hersee, a very 
clever boy, who has been so good in Sweet and 
Twenty, plays the part of Peter the Cat, and 
there are several! other little folk in the cast. 


“]~he afternoon entertain- 

ment at the Prince 
of Wales’s is a dramati- 
sation of Aatawampus, 
and it is one of the 
best things which Judge 
Parry has yet done. Mr. 
Parry, who is judge of the 
county court at Mancheste’.. 
began his literary carer 
with Zhe Letters from 
Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
Wilham Temple. Hegave 
us Ka/axampus in 1895, 
Butterscotia in 1896, a 
second instalment of A‘@/a- 
wampus in 1896, and The 
First Book of Krab in 
1897. 


Mes May Cranfield, 

who plays Olga in 
Ka awampus, has been on 
the stage for about two- 
years, touring under the 
banner of Morrell and 
Mouillot. Her first part 
was Alma Somerset in 4 
Gaiety Girl, after which 
she ‘played Iris in Zhe 
Greek Slave and Molly 
Seamore, only resigning the 
last-named to undertake her 
present part and make her 
London début. She is a 
native of Dublin, very fond 
of music, and devoted to 
all sorts of sport. Aa/a- 
wampus has the benefit 
of the services of Mr. 
Courtice Pounds, who was 
so good at this very 
theatre in La Poupée a 
few years ago, 


Hana 
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Miss Phyllis Dare of the Vaudeville Theatre. 


Ellis 


Miss Phyllis Dare, who appears in Blue-Bell in Fairyland, was the original Christina in Mr. Martin Harvey's production of Mr. Basil Hood's beautitu! play. 
She afterwards appeared with Mr. Alexander in The Wilderness 
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The Romance of “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


he revival of Zz¢¢/e 
Lord Fauntleroy 

for matinées at Wynd- 
ham’s recalls many 
memories. The story 
was modelled on Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s son, 
Mr. Vivian Burnett— 
curiously enough the boy 
who plays it at Wynd- 
ham’s is Master Vyvian 
Thomas—who is now a 
journalist and recently 
visited London. The 
story was an enormous 
success as a book and 
then as a play, Mrs. 
Burnett clearing £25,000 
by it in America alone. 


Earl of Dorrincourt 
Mr. Havisham - 
Stlas Hobbs - - 
Wilkins - - - 
Higgins - 
Cedric Errol 

Dick Tipton - 

Mrs, Errol :- 
Minna - - 
Mary - - - 
Rev. Jacob Mordant 
Dawson - 
Simpkins 


THE THREE 


Ellis 


MISS ESME BERINGER 
Who played the part of Dick Tipton thirteen years ago 


\E. V. Seebohm's version 


TERRY’S 
May 14, 1888 


PRINCE OF WALES'S 
February 23, 1888 


Mr. C. W. Somerset Mr. Alfred Bishop 
Mr. Royce Carlton - 
Mr. Arthur Williams Mr. Chevalier - 
Mr. Hendrie - 
- - - - Mr. Branscombe 
Miss Annie Hughes - 
Miss Mary Rorke~ - 
Miss Cicely Richards 
Mr. W. Cheeseman 
Mr. Stephen Cafirey 
Mr. Windham Guise 


Miss Helen Leigh 
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Mrs, Burnett's version 


Mr. Brandon Thomas 


Miss Vera Beringer - 
Miss Esmé Beringer - 
Miss Winifred Emery 


Miss Fanny Brough 


MISS VERA BERINGER AS SHE 


WynDHAM'S 
December <6, 1901 
Mrs, Burnett's verston 
- Mr, Will Dennis 
Mr. George Canninge 
- Mr. Arthur Williams 
- Mr. Welton Dale 
- Mr. Hendrie 
Master Vyvian Thomas 
Miss Grose 
Miss Marion Terry 
- Miss Alice Esden 
Miss Kate Phillips 


FAUNTLEROY” 


Karoly 
THE NEW LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
Master Vyvian Thomas 


Sawyer 


IS TO-DAY 


The version by Mr. E. 
V. Seebohm, produced 
without Mrs. Burnett’s 
sanction, was stopped, 
and Mr. Seebohm com- 
mitted suicide on Sep- 
tember 13, 1888. Then 
Mrs. Burnett, aided by 
Mrs. Oscar Beringer, 
produced her own 
version at Terry’s under 
the guidance of Mrs. 
Kendal. Since those days 
Mrs. Burnett has married 
Mr. Stephen Townesend, 
F.R.C.S., who acts under 
the name of Will Dennis 
and now plays the part 
of Lord Dorrincourt. 


Bradshaw 


MR. WILL DENNIS 
As Lord Dorrincourt 
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A Reminiscence of “Ib and Little Christina.” 


MISS ELLA Q. MAY AS “LITTLE CHRISTINA" 


MISS ISABEL JAY AS IB’S MOTHER MASTER LAURENCE EMERY AS “IB” 
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MRS. CHARLES CALVERT 
Portrait by Langfier 


M: Louis Calvert, who has helped Judge 
se Parry to adapt the latter’s story, A@‘a- 
wampus, for the tmatinées at the Prince 
of Wales’s, is a member of one of the two 
artistic families of the name of Calvert, which 
are quite unconnected by ties of blood. The 
older hailed from Derbyshire, while the 
family so well known to the present generation 
of theatre-goers is of London origin. 

The Derbyshire Calverts have, I fear, 
been forgotten, and beyond stating their 
descent in tabular form I shall not deal with 
them. Thcir artistic impulses showed them- 
selves in other forms than that of acting. 
The family was known to the playgoers of 
recent years by Mr. Henry Talbot, who latterly 
confined himself to small Scots towns. In 
1866 he appeared as Macbeth at Drury Lane, 
but he did not make a great impression. 

The London family dates its stage career 
only from 1855, when Charles Calvert began 
his stage life at Weymouth 
under the management of So- 
thern, the famous Dundreary of 
another day. Mr. Calvert made 
his name in Manchester, where 
as manager of the newly-built 


MR. LOUIS CALVERT AS “OTHELLO” 


Portrait by Gillard 


Louis Calvert, 


The Adapter of 


“Katawampus.” 


The best-known member of the family is 
undoubtedly Mr. Louis Calvert. He began 
his career as a sailor, but drifted stagewards, 
making his dédué in Melbourne. Manchester 
was one of the first cit'es to recognise his 
skill in dressing a play. 

An actor who has had the advantage of 
seeing Mr. Calvert rehearse a play writes 
about him as follows for THE TATLER: 
“He gives drama the theatrical oil, mustard, 
and vinegar that make it so palatable to 


I 
Charles Calvert 
amateur ar tst (1755-87) 
agent to the Duke of Norfolk 
| 


“the company to ‘fire away.’ 


Raisley Calvert 
sculptor (died’ 1794) 
friend of Wordsworth 


Prince’s Theatre he began in 1864 
the series of Shaksperean re- 
vivals which made his name. 
His wife, who is still happily with 
us, is, of course, the admirable 
comedienne who has gained such 
fame in Mr. Carton’s recent 
plays. She has five sons on 
the stage, while her two daugh- 
ters have not acted since they married. 

The sons are Leonard (now on tour with 4 
Message from Mars), William, Louis, Alexan- 
der, and Cecil, who has been for over two 
years with Mr. George Rignold as assistant 
stage manager in Melbourne. Alexander began 
his career on the Worcester training ship at 
Greenhithe, and went to sea for two years. 
He made his first appearance on the stage in 
The Romance of an Actress at New York 
in 1888 at theage of nineteen. Mrs. William 
Calvert (Miss Clara Cowper) made her first 
appearance in Boston, playing Ophelia to the 
Hamlet of her father, the late J. C. Cowper. 


. 


actor (1793-1877) patnter 


Michael Talbot Calvert 
‘*Henry Talbot” 
actor 


THE DERBYSHIRE CALVERTS 


the public taste; a beautiful play without 
this dressing will fall flat; hence so many 
lamented ‘failures that should have been 
successes.’ Few people have any concep- 
tion of what a modern London production 
consists or how a play is produced. Without 
a Louis Calvert the production of a big play 
consists of about six weeks in Hades by 
the members of the company and the work- 
ing staff. The author arrives with his play 
finished, but naked ; the company arrive with 
their lines and their cues—only the skeleton 
of the play. And the actor-manager arrives 
with ideas. 


painter 


I i | | 
Charles Calvert Frederick Ballimore Calvert Henry Calvert Michael Calvert 
landscape painter : 
(1785-1852) | 
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MRS. LOUIS CALVERT 
Portrait by Lambert 


“The manager who first asked Mr. Louis 
Calvert to produce his play was probab’y 
disappointed, for Louis Calvert arrives with 
nothing save a big cigar case and a big 
smile. His manner of procedure is to sett'e 
himself comfortably in a large stall and tell 
They struggle 
through three acts without interruption. ‘ We 
are all right,’ they say. And Louis Calvert 
takes his smile and cigar case home without 
having said a word. At the next rehearsal 
he may be found in the same stall, but he 
does not remain there ; with each interruption 
and suggestion he steeplechases, as it were, 
towards the orchestra, finally landing on the 
stage itself. 

“He is brimful of ideas, of suggestions, of — 
drama ; the stuff that makes a play out of a 
poem or out of anything else. This drama 
he sprinkles over the play, mixes into the play 
as one does the mixture into a salad ; he will 
mix it into the actor too ; there 
is no resisting him if you are in 
love with your work. He may 
seem melodramatic, over-power- 
ful, a Maxim gun at a hundred 
yards, but he is always right, 
he always gets there; he not 
only produces the play, he pro- 
duces the actor. 

“Whether he is telling a 
story or showing an actress how 
to look and speak when the 
hero makes love to her, or 
explaining to a super how not 
to walk, Louis Calvert always 
acts; his features, his limbs, his voice, his 
very hair seems to rise out-of curl, and act. 
The play and the actor become as clay in his 
hands when he has once got his heart and 
head into the production, clay which he rubs 
and moulds through his. strong fingers until 
so cunningly he shapes his men and women, 

“Only those who have been privileged to 
see him on the moorlands with a trout rod in 
one hand, a book of poems in the other, and 
a golf ball in his pocket can say they really 
know Louis Calvert.” Mrs. Louis Calvert 
made her first appearance as a young girl at 
Drury Lane-in 1869. J.-M.. B. 


(1856) 
Charles Alexander Calvert = Adelaide Biddles (Mrs. Charles Galvert) 


actor (1828-79) actress 


| | 
Leonard Calvert 


On tour with A Message from Mars actor 


William Calvert = Clara Cowper 


| 


| 
Louis Calvert = Rose Roberts 


actress actor (b. 1869) actress 


| 
Adelaide Calvert 


THE MANCHESTER CALVERTS 
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| 
Alexander Calvert = Margaret Montrose 


| 
Cecil Calvert 


actor actress actor (in Australia) 


Josephine Calvert 
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The Father Christmas of the English-speaking Stage. 


Mr, Jefferson, who was born at Philadelphia on February 20, 1829, is the oldest actor of the first rank on the English speaking stage. He comes of an old Ex 
family of actors, and is known ail over the world for his representation of Rip Van Winkle 
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“A PAGEANT OF CHIL 


Thomas Cooper Gotch was born at Kettering, Northamptonshire, in 1854, He studied art at Heatherley’s, Antwerp, the 
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HOOD ”__By T. C. Gotch. 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE WALKER ART GALLERY AT LIVERPOOL 


de School, and at Paris, where he got two medals from the Salon of 1896 and another from Berlin. Mr. Gotch lives at Newlyn 
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The Bran Pie 


t is hardly for a mere man to criticise the mysteries of feminine 
dress ; his duty, like that of the laity in the Church, is to stand 

in awe and pay up. And, indeed, some of the esoteric doctrines of 
‘dress demand the unquestioning belief of the ages of faith (but not 
-of morality) for their full acceptance. For instance, why is it now a 
law of the Church Millineritant (if I may be allowed the analogy) 
that no woman shall have a pocket except in her outer jacket ? 
Why it is so we are not allowed to inquire, but so itis. Thus the 
unhappy lady who is going on a round of Christmas shopping must 
carry her purse, handkerchief, and card-case, to say nothing of 
return tickets, letters, and smelling-bottle, in her hand or up her 
‘sleeve, or in her muff or in some insecure bag, easy to open or 
-detach. Likewise she must spare one hand for her umbrella and 


the other to hold up her skirt. 
Neves she is always either dropping something in the mud, 
and the rest of her property in the attempt to pick it up ; or 
she leaves money and securities strewn on counters for the nearest 
predatory person, or else she buries her most necessary and p-zecious 
possessions in the pockets of her husband or other male beast of 
burden and too often forgets to reclaim them. If this fashion 
‘continues even rational women will adopt rational dress —they will 
-dare the breeches for the sake of having the breeches pockets. 


nd then there is another matter—the skirt. The long skirt has 
now filtered downwards—to mix metaphors—from the high 
circles of fashion to the masses of the great undistinguished. It is 
‘being abbreviated by the leaders of dress, but the vast and virtuous 
middle-class never thoroughly adopts a fashion till it is just going off, 
and thus the trailing garments, which were poetical and graceful 
when sliding over polished floors or smooth-cropped lawns or lifted 
by slender hands to allow the wearer to step delicately along firm, 
dry paths, have persisted into the gloom and grime of an English 
winter, and are either collecting mud and microbes from side-walk 
and frowsy stair carpet or clutched in one hand and dragged up 
sideways with less elegance of folds than-has linen dangling from a 
clothes-line. When shall we return to a state of things in which each 
class and profession has its appropriate and suitable dress? Then 
we shall have an artistic garb, for nothing can be elegant that is 
unsuitable. Society should have its uniforms and each class or 
profession should be a regiment. -Why should not a baker or a 
greengrocer be as proud of the dress of his calling as a soldier of his 
uniform? And why should he not take an interest in the cut and 
colour of his garments ? 


he obstacle is the self-consciousness that is the curse of Britain. 
Weare not vain enough in some ways and we are too vain in 
‘others. We want to be like somebody else, to be somebody else in 
fact, and have an uneasy self-distrust. We have not a robust con- 
fidence in our own taste and native appearance. It has long been 
tthe reproach of the Englishman that he borrows his fashions from 
everywhere. This is partly because he wants the best of everything, 
and chiefly because he does not really believe that his own unaided 
choice can be the best forhim. Thus, he regards himself as infinitely 
‘superior to the foreigner even while he is fever shly anxious to 
imitate hisinferior. This isin the general run of affairs ; in masculine 
‘dress the movement of fashion is reversed. Here Paris follows 
London, and the young scions of French aristocracy s'multaneously 
copy our coats and conspue our cruelty. 


Ce is theoretically the period of peace and goodwill, 
and it does seem as if a spirit of kindness and courtesy had 
‘descended on society at large. Never were club servants so assiduous, 
children so obedient, relatives so tenderly solicitous ; but the cynic 
is apt to speculate whether this kindliness is not rather due to the 26th 
than to the 25th of December. . If the Inland Revenue were wise it 
would exact the income tax just before Christmas when everybody 
is in an expansive mood and even the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
isa brother. But coming after the Christmas tips and boxes and 
bills what wonder if the tax collector drives even the good into false 
returns, ADRIAN Ross, 


STRAY SHOTS 


jf rabbits weren’t so short behind 
How many brilliant shots we’d find, 
How many would sacceed who fail 
If pheasants hadn’t so much tail. 
If driven grouse would wait a bit, 
Or woodcock fess obscurely flit, 
If snipe —but wy go on like this? 
We know it well who shoot and miss, 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


Y Dear Mr, LOVELACE,—Carlyle in an essay on Scott says. 
‘‘ There is no life of man faithfully recorded but is a heroic poem 
of its sort, rhymed or unrhymed,” but the fidelity of the record must 
be rather spiritual than literal. In the diary of the greatest life what is 
characteristic is to the insignificant as two: grains of wheat to a bushel 
of chaff, and the biographer’s difficulty lies in the winnowing. Now 
Mr. Barry O’Brien in his biography of Lord Russell of Killowen 
(Sm'th and Elder), while recording many things which are intrinsically 
trifling, recounts nothing that is not characteristic. Heis, in fact, an 
almost ideal biographer, since he knows how to impart his own in- 
timate knowledge of his subject in the most interesting way to his 
readers. It needed such an intimate knowledge to discover that the 
“Great Bear” was the very kindliest of men, for Russell did all 
his countless kindnesses secretly. Here, for instance, is a letter found 
posthumously among his papers which is as characteristic of the man as 
anything recorded in the volume : “ Dear Sir,—Your great kindness to 
me to-day was suchas that it completely startled me, and I am afraid I 
did not thank you as I ought, but if I appeared, as I fear I did, not suffi- 
ciently grateful, I ask you kindly to believe me when I say I was so 
astounded that I could hardly credit the fact of a great Q.C. giving 
advice giatis to a perfect stranger, and then to pay solicitor’s fees out 
of his own pocket ; such a generousness exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations.” 

Perhaps the most amusing story in the volume is that of Lord 
Russell’s encounter as a junior with Lord Denman. ‘In his young 
days in silk when the late Mr. Justice Denman was going the Northern 
Circuit, just before the rising of the court, on a warm summer after- 
noon, some very high words were flung from the bar to the bench in a 
tone and with a vehemence which caused the leatned judge to say 
that he would not trust himself to reprove them in his then condition 
of sorrow and resentment, but would take the night to consider what 
he ought to do, and when they met again the next morning he would 
announce his determination. In considerable commotion the court 
broke up, and on the following day it was crowded in anticipation of ‘a 
scene,’ an anticipation somewhat encouraged by Mr. Justice Denman’s 
entry into court with, if possible, more than ordinary solemnity, and on ° 
taking his seat commencing the business of the day by saying, 
‘Mr. Russell, since the court adjourned last evening I have had 
the advantage of considering with my brother judge the painful 
incident.’ Upon which Russell quickly broke in with, 
‘My Lord, I beg you will not say a word more upon the subject, 
for I can honestly assure you that I have entirely and for ever 
dismissed it from my memory,’ a turning of the tables which 
provoked a roar of laughter in the court that even the learned 
judge himself could not but join in it.’ Mr. Barry O’Brien, in a 
word, has made the most of an admirable subject. 

I should not have inferred from its history that “insanity is 
practically unknown in Mexico,” as Mrs. Alec Tweedie tells you 
in her delightful account of that country (Hurst and Blackett), 
The ill-fated Maximilian des not seem to have enjoyed this 
immunity, since he quite lost his head on the eve of his surrender ; 
and, indeed, the whole story of this miserable business as told by 
Mrs. Tweedie is tragic. The volume generally, however, is any- 
thing but depressing reading, since Mrs. Tweedie enjoyed every- 
thing, even bull-fights and cock-fights, for each of which forms of 
‘“sport ” she has the courage to say a good word. By the way, the 
Mexicans seem to have anticipated the recent discovery by Eurepean 
doctors of the pestilential effect of the mosquito bite. There is a 
horrible disease called ‘‘ pinto,” “ which is supposed to be carried by 
mosquitoes as they are known to carry yellow fever.” 

For two reasons I should dissuade you from reading the preface 
to Zaty (Treherne), first because its ponderous discussion of the 
“ paleolithic sex emotion” might prejudice you aga‘nst a story ‘ that 
roars so loud and thunders in the index,” and secondly because the 
novel itself does not in the least help to solve the problem suggested. 
I cannot honestly say the story of Tatty’s seduction by her loath- 
some lover is p'easant reading ; but for the rest the novel is at once 
well written and interesting. You will be grievously disappointed in 
the last story by the author of that delightful extravaganza, 7e 
Londoners, since The Prophet of Berkeley Square (Methuen) is 


such forcel fun as to be dreary reading. The uninitiated may 
find dreariness in the latest literary enthusiasm, but ! strongly 


recommend them to read the unromantic romances of Maxim Gérky. 
They are p-esented to English readers by Mr. Heinemann in 
The Orloff Couple and by Mr. Fisher Unwin in Foma Gordyeef.: 
It is a dreary pessimism that comes to us from Russia that you will 
meet with in these books, but you will meet also with a strenuous 
thoughtfulness.—PRelieve me, my dear Mr. Lovel-ce, very sincerely 
yours, MILES BARRY, 
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A HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL. 
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A CRITICAL MOMENT OF CHILDHOOD—THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
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Scenes from “A Widow and Her Friends.” By C. D. Gibson. 
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SHE BECOMES A TRAINED NURSE 
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THE EXPERT: WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SHE HAS ONE? 1 CAN HEAR NOTHING 
These pictures are taken from a very handsome folio volume, ‘‘A Widow and her Friends,” by C. Dana Gibson, the well-known American artist, 
ictures are reproduced by permission of Henderson and Son of Red Lion Court, 


published in London by Mr. John Lane. The pi 
the owners of the English copyright 
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Son and heir to fond parent who has come to fetch him from an evening party: ‘‘Some good things on this table, eh, sir”"—pause—‘“'It's rude 
to ask, let’s steal” 
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Your.g lady visitor to pert young daughter of the house: ‘‘ So there are six of you, | understand; and where do you come in, Dolly ?)’ ‘‘Oh! there's 
only one of ME, and | came in through the door” 
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| CHARLES ROBINSON, 
TOUCHING UP THE CHRISTMAS GOOSE 
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DARK DAYS 


Our Artist: Beastly fog, can’t do any work. (Knock at door.) Hullo! hope this is a pretty girl; just in time for tea. 
Visitors: Do you va-ant a modell, sair? 
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CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR 


: Let me help you, sir! Dear me, sir, and a gentleman 


Policeman X to old gent who has been “seeing it in” 


in your position, sir] 
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AN UNUSUAL HONEYMOON - : : 


A COMPLETE STORY. By G. R. Henderson. 


It was a glorious morning at the end of 

May. Dover was at its brightest and 
busiest, the Ca/ais-Douvres gleamed in the 
sunshine, the Channel was a sheet of molten 
silver. With a rush anda roar the express 
from Victoria drew up at the harbour and the 
usual bustle and scrimmage ensued. Among 
the first to leave the train was a young man 
of about twenty-five, a well-set-up, athletic 
young fellow, product of Harrow and Christ- 
church, with clean-cut features, blue eyes, and 
a smile big enough to take in the whole of 
Dover. After him with a little bag, a little 
parasol, and a little feminine shriek, came a 
fluffy-haired, pink-and-white damsel, who 
glanced nervously round her as if in fear of 
capture by a German governess (as indeed 
she was). 

“This is my wife’s luggage,” said the 
young man grandly, indicating a couple of 
big boxes. 

“And this is my husband’s portmanteau,” 
said she of the fluffy hair. 

Porter No. 37 looked from one to the 
other and grinned. ‘ Where to, sir ?” 

“Brussels,” said the young man. Then 
aside to his companion, “ Do decide, darling. 
Shall we call ourselves Clark or Harris? I 
prefer the former.” 

But at that moment the bride caught sight 
of a middle-aged man bearing down upon 
them with an evident purpose. 

“Oh, Charlie,” she whispered, “there is 
someone looking at us. I am sure it is a 
detective. I will go on board at once, give 
me my ticket, that’s right ; you can follow 
when you have seen to the luggage.” 

She scuttled away, making a futile attempt 
to conceal herself behind the little parasol 
while the young fellow turned to face the 
supposed detective. 

“Fleming ! it's you!” he said ina tone 
of relief as the man approached. ‘ What 
brings you here ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Charles!” was the respectful 
answer. “Pardon me, sir, but it was the 
milkman told me that he saw you and Miss 
Antrobus come out of St. Clement’s early this 
morning. And, you’ll excuse me, sir, but I 
guessed what you had done——” 

“Quite so,” haughtily. ‘Miss Laura An- 
trobus and I were married this morning by 
special license. We had our reasons for a 
private marriage.” 

“Yes, sir.” Fleming looked anxious. He 
was an old servant in Mr. Charles’s family 
and was well aware of the strained relations 
between Mr. Charles and his grandfather, Sir 
Joseph Pardoe, with whom he lived, on the 
subject of the former’s infatuation for Miss 
Antrobus. 

“Miss Laura’s schoolmistress don’t know, 
sit, I suppose, as how Miss Laura us Ee 
did not quite like to say “has bolted.” This 
young lady might some day be his mistress, 
and Fleming knew the worth of his place. 

“No,” said Mr. Charles, “I daresay Miss 
Blackboard does not yet know of Miss An- 
trobus’s marriage. But,” airily, “I dare say 
Mrs. Charles Pardoe will inform her of the 
fact. Jove! there’s the whistle! Don’t 
keep me waiting; what brought you here ? 
Look sharp! there’s the whistle sounding 
again |” 


“This, sir. I got a line this morning 
from Sir Joseph’s man, and he says they are 
just starting for Brussels. I thought, sir,” 
doubtfully, ‘‘ you might be glad to know.” 

“Brussels ! Man alive! I’ve taken 
tickets for Brussels! I must cancel them at 
once. We must go to Paris instead. Hi, 
there! porter, stop! Where’s the luggage ? 
Good-bye Fleming. We are travelling zzcog- 
nito as Mr. and Mrs, Clark. Hullo, she’s 
off!” 

For at that moment the Ca/ais-Douvres 
moved slowly off from the pier. At the same 
instant there was a shriek and the bride of a 
few hours rushed to the side of the boat. 

“Charlie, you are late !” 

“Never mind, darling, go on without me.” 

‘* Shall I stop at Calais ?” 

“No, no. Better go on.” 

Each sentence grew fainter as the boat 
receded. 

‘* All my luggage is on board.” 

“All right. Go—on—to—Paris—Grand 
—Hotel.” 

“What do you say?” 

“ Go—on—to—/aris—Grand—Hotel.” 

“Allright. I hear you, darling. Iam to 
goonas Harris. I quite understand.” 

“ Paris,” with a final shout. 

“Yes, dear. Harris.” 
™, Both of them smiled and waved handker- 
chiefs, and both were happily persuaded that 
they had correctly heard and understood each 
other. 


It was a very blushing and diffident 
Mrs. Harris who appeared alone at table 
@héte that evening at the Grand Hotel, 
Brussels. And there was a distinct look of 
relief on the pink-and-white face when the 
waiter showed her to a seat next to a dignified 
and portly old gentleman whose own man 
stood behind his chair. 

“English!” thought Mrs, Harris with a 
sigh of comfort. 

“English!” thought the dignified and 
portly old gentleman with a glance of appro- 
bation, and forthwith gave her the menu with 
much courtly stateliness. 

Before dinner was half over they were 
already on pleasant terms. She had asked 
his advice as to the propriety of writing her 
name in the list of visitors before the arrival 
of her husband, Mr. Charles Harris (the name 
very clearly pronounced), which would cer- 
tainly take place before morning. And he 
had given her much careful and valuable 
instruction on the subject of not allowing 
herself to be cheated by “those rascals -of 
cabmen who think no more, my dear lady, of 
defrauding the English than Napoleon thought 
of shaking his fist in the face of Europe.” 

“That is exactly what my husband always 
tells me,” said Mrs. Harris. 

“Does he, indeed. A very right-minded 
young man. It will give me much pleasure 
to see him to-morrow.” 

And when to-morrow came the _fluffy- 
haired bride told herself with a sinking heart 
that it would give her also much pleasure to 
see Mr. Harris. For though she haunted the 
station and the hotel office, though cabmen 
defrauded her unrebuked, while she drove 
from hotel to hotel to see if by mistake he 
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had gone to a wrong one, evening came and 
brought no news of the missing bridegroom. 

Evening also brought her another shock. 
While idly turning over the pages of the list 
of visitors she saw the name “Sir Joseph 
Pardoe of Cotswold Hall,” and on inquiry 
learnt that he and her urbane friend of the 
previous table d’héte were the same person. 

“He always hated the sound of my 
name,” she sobbed in the privacy of her 
room, to which she had fled after the last 
crushing discovery. ‘‘ Just because poor dear 
papa was a Radical and once crowed like a 
cock while Sir Joseph was speaking in Parlia- 
ment, and I’m sure nobody ever crowed half 
as well as poor darling papa use‘ to. And 
Sir Joseph is a bigoted Tory. Oh dear, dear ! 
Tiresome politics. Little he knows that I 
would be anything, from a true blue to a 
Nihilist, if it would give the least pleasure to 
Charlie’s grandfather. I—I would like to be 
a turncoat. And now—now he will never, 
never forget (for he is sure to find out some 
day) that on our wedding day Charlie and I 
lost each other and that [ came here all 
alone and called myself Mrs. Harris. Oh, 
oh, oh!” 

Meanwhile the happy, or rather unhappy, 
bridegroom kicked his heels in Paris. He 
arrived there late in the evening, drove at 
once to the Grand Hotel, and inquired for 
Mrs. Clark. 

“No such name, sir,” said the hall porter. 
“There’s a Miss Clark, sir, 1 saw her go out 
about ten minutes ago, but there’s no Mrs. 
Clark.” 

“Ah, it’s all right,” came the cheerful 
answer. “Send my things upstairs. No. 180 
vacant? All right; anything will do for to- 
night.” And with a pleasant smile on his 
lips Mr, Clark (for thus he wrote himself in 
the visitors’ book) turned out for a stroll. 

“* How pretty in little pussy to call herself 
miss,” he thought, and his smile grew tender. 
“ My poor little pet. I expect she felt dread- 
fully shy at arriving here all alone. But she 
will be quite happy again when she sees 
me.” 

He strolled about for some time, having 
already dined on the train, and at last turned 
his steps hotelwards. 

“T shall find her in by now,” he thought. 
“Miss Clark in yet?” he asked of the hall 
porter. 

“Yes, sir. Just come in, 
the ladies’ drawing-room.” 

A few long strides brought him to the door. 
Yes, there she was, his own little pussy, sitting 
with her back to him in a big armchair, 
her straw hat just showing above the back. 
There was no one else in the room. 

Mischievously he tip-toed across the floor 
till he stood behind her, and putting his hands 
under her chin turned her face up. 

“My own duck-ums !” he said. “Oh!” 

For the duck-ums let fall a pince-nez on 
his fingers and rose to her feet, a sweet and 
blushing lady of over fifty years, one of the 
dear old-fashioned old’ maids who have 
almost passed from existence. 

‘“Mais, monsieur !” and again the 
rose colour spread over her cheeks. Then 
seeing the horror in which he stood petrified 
she made a gracious curtsey, and motioning 
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him to take a seat near hers continued gently, 
‘Monsieur is doubtless seeking a friend ?” 

Monsieur gasped, “ Not a friend, a wife.” 

“Tiens! c'est intéressant ca! You will 
understand, monsieur, my name is English, 
but I have spent my life in France, hence I 
know not all the English expressions of the 
day.” 

She paused, and “duck-ums ” was written 
clearly on each face, but he did not dare to 
look up. 

“Oui, oui,” he answered lamely. 

A smile stole into her eyes ; this was not 
the first occasion on which she had heard the 
remarkable noises made by Britons when 
attacking the French tongue. 

“Look!” he said, taking courage, “I 
want to find my wife, Mrs. Clark. I am Mr. 
Clark.” 

“ Yes ! ” 

‘And ‘this is her likeness. Please look 
at it and tell me if anyone resembling her is 
staying at this hotel.” He held out a locket 
which hung on his watch chain, and which 
held a tinted likeness of Laura. 

The old Frenchwoman readjusted her 
pince-nez and looked. 

“Tiens!” she said with a slight start. 
“And you are Mr. Clark? You are veritably 
her husband ? ” 

“J should rather think so. 
married this morning.” 

“C’est dréle!” She touched a spring in 
a bracelet on her left arm and showed him 
the facsimile of the portrait. “Regardez, 
monsieur.” 

“Tt is Laura !” he gasped, too overpowered 
to say more. 

“And you, monsieur, are Mr. Clark ?” 

“Of course.” ' 

“Then, monsieur, you will permit me to 
say you are an impostor. Miss Laura 
Antrobus is my goddaughter. I received a 
letter from her this morning. She says she 
will marry to-day a Mr. Harris.” 

“Harris!” with a shout. “Are you sure 
she wrote Harris ?” 

The little lady rose again with an assump- 
tion of sternness. ‘“ Monsieur, tell me veritably 
is your name Harris or is it Clark?” 

“Neither, mademoiselle. Let me ex- 
plain.” 

“Neither! I will communicate at once 
with Laura’s schoolmistress, the respectable 
Miss Blackboard.” 

“ Hang the respectable Miss Blackboard ! ” 
His tone was wroth and he also jumped up. 
“Do you think I can’t take care of my 
wife 2.” 

She glanced at the portrait on her wrist, 
then threw out her hands with an indescrib- 
able gesture. “Apparently not, monsieur.” 

“ But—but—mademoiselle—I swear to 
you we were married only this morning—on my 
honour as an Englishman—as sure as my 
name is Charles Pardoe.” 


We were 


“Pardoe!” She gave him a searching 
glance. ‘Mais ce monsieur has so many 
names ! ” 


With a deep curtsey she left the room, 
while the victim of many aliases tore round 
Paris making futile inquiries at every possible 
and impossible hotel for a Miss Clark, a Mrs. 
Clark, a Miss Harris, a Mrs. Harris, returning 
at midnight so crestfallen that, like the 
immortal Mrs. Gamp, the hall porter at last 
confided his opinion to a subordinate that 
there ‘‘wasn’t no such person.” The next 
day found him desperate and defiant, still bent 
on searching high and low, still refusing to 
communicate with the respectable Miss Black- 


board, to whom the little French ladyfhad 
written so pathetic and wholly incoherent a 
letter that it resulted the following even- 
ing in the sudden arrival on the scene of that 
excellent schoolmistress. Charles was in the 
hall when she arrived and promptly dodged 
behind an artificial palm, but the French lady 
spied him, and she and Miss Blackboard 
adroitly separating charged from different 
directions, so that the unfortunate bride- 
groom took to his heels calling as he 
sped past to the grinning porter, “If any- 
one wants me, say I’ve gone to the Turkish 
baths.” But once escaped from the toils, 
despair settled down on him in earnest. 
It seemed impossible that nearly thirty-six 
hours had elapsed since his Laura, his little 
pussy, had told him with the dearest, wickedest 
little smile (the train just steaming into Dover) 
that he had got a big black smut on the end 
of his dear, beautiful nose. ‘‘Oh, my pussy,” 
he groaned. And then a happy thought struck 
him, and he called himself an idiot, a dozen 
idiots, that it had not struck him until now. 
Perhaps, after all, the poor child had mistaken 
him and had gone on to Brussels. He would 
telegraph at once to know if such were the 
case. If so, what torments of anxiety she 
must have undergone on his account. He 
rushed to the nearest telegraph office. It was 
already closed for the night. Never mind. 
Perhaps it was as well that pussy should not 
be frightened by receiving a telegram so late 
at night. How it would startle her; she 
might even fancy he was dead and that she 
was a widow. The tears very nearly stood 
in his eyes at the thought of pussy in a widow’s 
cap. 

However, next morning he was at the 
telegraph office the instant it opened. Now 
for the telegram. He decided to send one 
first to Mrs. Clark (surely they did decide on 
that name) at the Grand Hotel, Brussels. 

“Are you in Brussels? I am in Paris. 
Longing for happy meeting.—CHARLES.” 

He was about to add Pardoe, when another 
thought (and by no means a happy one) flashed 
across his mind. His grandfather, Sir Joseph 
Pardoe, was in Brussels. The pen fell from his 
fingers. What would be the next awful com- 
plication ? Had he and Laura met already ? 
That would not matter as Sir Joseph did not 
know her by sight ; no, that would not matter 
unless—he groaned aloud—unless Laura made 
his acquaintance under a feigned name, in 
which case he would be sure to find it out 
sooner or later. 

‘* Apres cela le déluge,” sighed the unfor- 
tunate young man, In his misery he spoke 
aloud, but this was unimportant as those 
standing near merely took his words for an 
obscure form of English swearing. 

Having paid the telegram he hung about 
the office for the next two hours. In vain. 
No reply came. 

Then throwing reserve to the winds he 
wrote another telegram, addressing it this 
time to the Manager, Grand Hotel, Brussels. 

“Ts lady called Clark or Harris staying at 
hotel CHARLES CLARK-HARRIS.” 

The double signature struck him as par- 
ticularly felicitous. 

Presently a reply came. At last ! 

“Madame Harris left here an hour ago.” 

Back flashed the instant inquiry. 

“ Where has Madame Harris gone? Send 
address.” 

There was a short delay. In reality the 
manager of the Grand Hotel was busily occu- 
pied in calling a subordinate by every abusive 
name that occurred easily to his memory, 
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for the subordinate had upset a large ink 
bottle over the last page in the visitors’ book 
and rendered all entries on that page illegible. 
So that the manager’s reply ran finally :— 

“ Madame Harris departed with old gentle- 
man. Address not known.” 

“Lunatic at large’ was the epithet ascribed 
to the recipient by all who saw him during 
the next few minutes. He wrote telegram 
after telegram, and tore up each in turn till 
the floor at his feet was littered with frag- 
ments. At last, after dancing on the toes of 
a little French barber who jumped and said 
something incisive in which the word chien 
occurred not infrequently, and then nearly 
crushing behind the office door a large German 
who spoke at leisure about some person or 
persons whom he called _“Ingleesh,” the 
bridegroom rushed into the street, caught a 
cab, and drove post-haste to the station. 

“T will follow her to the world’s end,” he 
vowed solemnly, and asked for a ticket to 
Brussels, During which journey he spoke so 
seriously to his fellow travellers on the per- 
nicious effect on nations of allowing old 
gentlemen to live too long that his listeners 
were divided in their opinions as to whether 
he was an enthusiast for euthanasia at an 
early age or merely a touting agent for some 
pushing insurance company. ~ 

Meanwhile that bigoted and urbane old 
person, Sir Joseph Pardoe, had received many 
surprises. 

First of all, though the pretty little Mrs. 
Harris was still in the hotel she did not appear 
a second time at table d’hote. Sir Joseph 
had quite intended to be kind to her and to 
Mr. Harris when he arrived, and had even 
considered the idea of giving them a few 
valuable hints on the subject of “ that tolera- 
tion which an enlightened and well-disposed 
Englishman ought as a national duty to 
extend to that large and habitually mistaken 
mass of people who are known as foreigners.” 
He learned incidentally that Mr. Harris had 
not arrived, which made it all the stranger 
that that really nice young woman failed to 
avail herself of the benefits of an hour spent 
in his, Sir Joseph’s, company. Sir Joseph 
was much surprised. 

But there, was a still greater shock in store 
for him. 

While toiling slowly upstairs after dinner 
am envelope caught in some sudden draught 
fluttered down the stairs and fell beside him. 
By no means unconsciously, for he had more 
than a spice of curiosity in his character, Sir 
Joseph stooped for the envelope and picked 
it up. 

The next minute such was his astonish- 
ment that he nearly sat down on the stairs. 

In an idle moment Laura had amused 
herself (as countless brides have done before 
her) in writing her name in various ways to 
see how it looked. Consequently all over this 
envelope was scribbled with all sorts of flou- 
rishes, Laura Harris, Mrs. Harris, Miss Laura 
Antrobus, Laura Pardoe, Mrs. Charles Pardoe, 
and endless monograms in which the letters 
L. P. writhed in delightful confusion among 
sprays of forget-me-nots. 

Sir Joseph nearly had a fit. 

First of all he lost his breath and turned 
purple. Then he lost his temper and grew 
navy-blue. Then he thought he would send 
for his man. Then he thought he wouldn’t. 
And all the while he hoped fervently that 
ostracism, bankruptcy, and gout, would 
speedily pounce upon the prodigal Charles. 
At last he dragged himself to his salon on 
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the first floor and sat down to think out a 
scheme of revenge. Laura was here. That 
was one point in his favour, but how to make 
the best of that point? The little baggage ! 
How pretty she looked last night. With a 
fine set of the head on the shoulders. A 
pretty hand, too ; he wondered whether she 
had remarked the extraordinary resemblance 
there was between his profile and that of the 
Iron Duke. He got up and examined his nose 
critically in the mirror between the windows. 
Yes. She had sat at his left hand, and it was 
on that side that the resemblance was most 
marked ; he smiled and sat down again, 
and then he ’scowled. Charles, Charles had 
dared to marry the daughter of that pestilent 
cock-crowing Radical !_ Hanging was too good 
for such disobedience ; let him starve; but 
then no doubt Mrs. Harris would join him 
and starve too ; that wouldn’t do, pretty young 
creature ; and appreciated her dinner as a 
young woman should who means to make 
home happy for her husband. 

Sir Joseph felt he was relenting fast. 

He got up and rang the bell. 

“Take my compliments to Mrs. Harris,” 
he said, “‘and say that I shall esteem it a 
favour if she will grant me a few minutes’ 
interview here.” 

He had not yet decided on his line of 
action. First he must see the culprit and 
judge how far she was guilty. Also it was 
necessary to be certain whether she was aware 
of his identity. He could hardly believe him- 
self to be unknown. Still, she was but a 
young thing, and a gracious leniency —— 

The door opened. 

“Mrs. Harris,” he began courteously, then 
with sudden concern, *‘ My dear girl! ” 

With swollen eyelids, her fluffy hair look- 
ing as if she had been rolling among the 
pillows, Mrs. Harris fell in a heap on the sofa 
and wept aloud. 

“Tm a widow,” she sobbed, “I’m a 
widow !” 

Sir Joseph looked suddenly ghastly, but 
he did not lose his head. 

“Why are you a widow?” he asked 
judicially. 

She lifted her face from her handkerchief. 

‘““T was married two days ago and now 
(’'m a widow.” 

Sir Joseph blew his nose loudly. 

“Poor dear!” he said. Then pulling 
himself up added in magisterial tones, “ I 
will make a note of it. This matter must be 
looked into,” 

Then panic seized on Laura. Was she 
going to betray her husband, her Charlie, her 
own dea~, disappeared, and probably dead 
Charlie! She dried her eyes and looked 
defiantly at Sir Joseph. 

“J am Mrs. Harris,” she said, ‘ Mrs. 
Charles Harris.” 

Sir Joseph’s lip quivered, but he controlled 
the smile that twinkled in his eyes and would 
not let it expand into a laugh. 

‘Suppose you tell me the whole story,” 
he said kindly. ‘Try to look on meas if I 
were your grandfather.” 

Laura grew terrified, and she crumpled 
her handkerchief into a ball. 

Oh ! this dear old gentleman, this dreadful 
old gentleman! Did he guess who she was ? 
Why wasn’t Charlie here to tell her what to 
do, whether to run away or to fling herself on 
Sir Joseph’s neck and kiss his beautiful nose. 
It was nearly as beautiful as Charlie’s. 

“Well?” Sir Joseph did not look at her, 
but though she did not know it he studied 
her face in the mirror. 


Then with a burst of confidence she told 
him about half. 

And Sir Joseph nodded his head and 
knew it. 

“What money have you?” he asked 
presently. 

Laura grew pale. 
point. 

“Less than a pound,” she said in a 
frightened voice, turning her ridiculous little 
purse inside out. 

Then Sir Joseph beamed. He really 
looked a most genial old person, all smiles 
and kindness and philanthropy. 

“Well, my dear young lady, there is just 
one thing to be done. You must allow me 
to act as your banker. I start to-morrow 
early and am going straight through to my 
place in Gloucestershire, and you will travel 
with me. 1,” turning away, but with a quick 
glance at the mirror, “shall say that you are 
a young relation.” 

“‘ Yes, Sir Joseph,” in a meek tone. 

Again Sir Joseph beamed. He had:learned 
what he wished to learn, that she knew his 
name. 

“How did you know my name?” he 
asked still pleasantly. 

‘“* Because I saw it in the visitors’ book.” 

He rose and patted her kindly on the 
shoulder. “Go to bed now. We make an 
early start to-morrow, and I want my young 
relation to look well and happy.” 

“Oh dear, dear!” thought Laura as she 
went back to her room. ‘‘ What does he 
know? And I have no money so I must go 
with him. But,” with fresh defiance, “I am 
Charlie’s wife, and until Charlie gives me 
leave to say otherwise I shall call myself 
Mrs, Harris.” 


She had forgotten that 


Sir Joseph and Mrs. Harris arrived safely 
at Cotswold Hall and then Sir Joseph’s share 
of the fun began. 

The unfortunate bridegroom having 
reached Brussels to find that his Laura had 
indeed been there and departed leaving no 
trace of her destination proceeded to write 
what he considered a diplomatic letter to Sir 
Joseph. He felt he must know whether it 
was his grandfather who had carried off his 
wife. 

First of all he inquired after Sir Joseph’s 
health, especially with regard to his gout. 
Here he threw in a sad-toned allusion to the 
heredity of that malady and his fear that (as 
in many other ways) he was his grandfather’s 
grandson, a chip of the old block. Next he 
ventured to hope that in Brussels, as well as 
in other places, Sir Joseph had chanced to 
make pleasant acquaintances among the 
English travellers. 

Sir Joseph read and chuckled. Then he 
read it aloud to Mrs. Harris who was pouring 
out his coffee, and whose hand shook visibly 
while she inquired with elaborate carelessness 
from what place Sir Joseph’s correspondent 
dated his letter. Sir Joseph stirred his coffee 
and made no reply. 

Then he sent for his writing materials and 
wrote a letter, and would not allow poor little 
Mrs. Harris to catch even the wee-est glimpse 
at the address on the cover. 

“Tam advising my grandson to take a 
wife,” he said cheerfully, looking at her with 
the most benevolent smile. ‘‘I tell him that 
for young people there is nothing so bracing 
and stimulating as matrimony.” Mrs. Harris 
sighed. 

But Sir Joseph was a wicked old person. 
What he really wrote ran thus :— 
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“ DEAR CHARLES,—My gout is better. A 
nice littl. woman, a sort of widow, is staying 
here and cheers me wonderfully. As to your 
hercditary tendencies { fancy the best cure 
for these is travel. Have you ever seriously 
considered the ‘idea of visiting the gorgeous 
East? Joppa, I imagine, might suit your 
complaint. If not, let me suggest Jericho.— 
Your affectionate grandfather, JOSEPH 
PARDOE.” 

Charles read the above and danced. Then 
he read it again, “A sort of widow!” And 
then it was his turn to grin. 

“The old boy is very clever, but I will go 
one better still,” and he posted off to the 
telegraph office and sent the following 
despatch :— 

“Thanks for advice. Will start at once 
for Joppa. So glad you are well.” 

“Humph !” said Sir Joseph when his 
man brought him the above, and for some 
minutes he sat silent. “The beggar!” he 
said at last with a certain pride. No one 
guessed how greatly, in his own heart, he 
adored the beggar. 

His man coughed politely. Presently he 
broke the silence. 

“If you please, sir, there are two ladies in 
the drawing-room who say they want to sec 
you specially.” He handed Sir Joseph two 
cards, on which were engraved Miss Clark 
and Miss Blackboard. 

“T can’t see them,” said Sir Joseph 
hurriedly. “Say I am particularly engaged. 
Particularly. Send in tea. And say I shall 
be at home and disengaged to-morrow. And 
send Mrs. Harris here to me at once.” 

Laura entered almost immediately. 

“Come and sit by me,” said the old auto- 
crat, pointing to a place on the sofa at his 
side. ‘And now, look at me. Laura, don’t 
you think that you and Charles are a very 
silly young couple?” He put his arm round 
her waist as he spoke, and his eyes were 
amused and very kind. 

Laura began to cry. 

“Oh, Sir Joseph; dear Sir Joseph! I do 
so want to see Charlie again! Please, dear 
Sir Joseph.” 

“ Which do you want ? Speak out. Charlie 
Harris or Charlie Pardoe ?” 

Laura wriggled till she hid her face on his 
collar. 

“Well, which is it? Shall I send this?” 
taking up a telegram form which lay beside 
him, the ink still wet on it. “ Listen” :— 

“Come home at once. Laura is here.” 

“Shall I send it ?” 

Laura’s arm stole round his neck. 

“ Well, for the third time. To whom shall 
I address it? To Charles Harris or ——?” 

“To your Charlie and my Charlie,” whis- 
pered Laura. 

So Charlie Pardoe came home again. 


Rondeau from the Front Row 


0 coruscate ’mid canvas vines 
Her joyous little heart inclines ; 
Responsive to the baton’s beat 
She deftly twirls her dainty feet 
And loves the lot her fate assigns. 


Tis her delight where limelight shines 
In raiment like the columbine’s 
(That is, a trifle incomplete) 
To coruscate. 


Around my heart the nymph entwines 
Herself and surely undermines 
The inward calm and thoughts discreet 
Which filled me when I took my seat. 
That’s why I dedicate these lines 
To Chorus Kate ! 


Mostyn T. PIGOTT. 
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THE 


SIR J. B. MAPLE, M.P. 
Who has won £21,370 


he curtain was rung down on another 

flat-race season at Manchester at the 

end of last month, a season that has brought 

with it for the numerous patrons of the turf 

the varying fortune associated with the sport, 

but has been more than usually fruitful in the 
number of surprises. 

The bad luck that has dogged Sir J. 
Blundell Maple for the last few years has at 
last been stopped, and so well stopped that 
Sir John comes out at the top of the list of 
winning owners, W. Waugh, his trainer, 
having won for him fifty-eight races, amount- 
ing to £21,370, “ Mackintosh,” bred by his 
owner, proving himself the most useful horse 
in his string. There is no more popular 
owner than Sir John Maple. 


‘EPSOM 


GREAT RACEHORSES OF THE YEAR. 


Their Owners and their Trainers. 


“MACKINTOSH” 
Sir J. B. Maple’s horse. Trained by W. Waugh 


HUGGINS 
Mr. Whitney's trainer (the figure to the right) 


LAD ”—MR. KINCAID (HIS OWNER), ALVAREZ (THE SOUTH AMERICAN TRAINER), 
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W. WAUGH 
Sir J. B. Maple’s trainer 


Mr. W. C. Whitney, the American owner, 
is a very good second, winning £19,720, and, 
as is now a matter of history, he annexed the 
“ blue ribbon,” the Derby, with “ Volodyovski,” 
leased from “ Mr. Theobalds.” “ Voli ” failed 
to win the St. Leger, being beaten by Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s “ Doricles,” Lester 
Reiff having left his effort too late, and had 
to be content with second place. 

Mr. Kincaid, who is third, made an ex- 
ceedingly good bargain when he bought 
“Epsom Lad” at Lord Rosebery’s sale. 
This son of “ Ladas” improved wonderfully 
in Alvarez the South 
hands and won the good round sum of 
£18,000 and considerable glory. He nearly 
won another “ten thousand pounder,” but 


American trainer’s 


AND GOMEZ (THE JOCKEY) 


No. 26, DECEMBER 25, I90T] 


Mr. Faber’s “ Pietermaritzburg,” trained by John Porter, wrested that, 


+ 


event—the Jockey Club Stakes—from him, and by so doing placed 


Mr. Faber fourth in the list. 

The season has not proved 
as successful to Mr. Sievier as 
was anticipated. This owner 
when the season was yet young 
had what everybody thought to 
be an extremely fine string of 
juveniles, for some of which he 
had paid sensational prices ; but 
there is many a slip, and as 
results proved Mr. Sievier spilt 


a goodly portion of the contents * 


of that proverbial cup before he 
got it to his lips. ‘‘ Lavengro” 
and ‘ Sceptre” brought some 
grist to his mill and “ Duke of 
- Westminster ” was fairly success- 
ful, and was finally sold for 


£21,000. 


HE SICAL ER 


The “Duke” is now favourite for next year’s Derby. 


Of the winning trainers Huggins holds first place, the horses under 
his care having won races to the value of £29,142, Major Eustace 


W. WAUGH’S TRAINING STABLES 
= Sir J. Blundell Maple is on the right of the picture 


Loder’s ‘‘ Game Chick” winning 
£9,320, the balance being taken 
by Mr. Whitney. 

John Porter—with £26,062— 
is second and S. Darling third 
with £22,599, 
among his victories the Oaks, 
captured with ‘Cap and 
Bells 11.” Although Sir J. B. 
Maple is top of the poll his 


and includes 


trainer is fourth, This is accoun- 
ted for by the fact that W. Waugh 
trains only for Sir John, whereas 
the other trainers mentioned have 
the horses of two or more patrons 
under their care, and thus have 
more chances of securing winners. 


“* PIETERMARITZBURG ” 


Winner of the Jockey Club Stakes. 


He belongs to Mr. Faber and 


was trained by John Porter 


“GAME CHICK” 


Who has won over £9,000 for Major Eustace Loder 


“CAP AND BELLS II.” 


Winner of the Oaks. 


Trained by T. Wareing 
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‘DUKE OF WESTMINSTER” 


Recently sold by Mr. Sievier for £21,000. He is now favourite for next 


year’s Derby 


**VOLODYOVSKI” 
Winner of the Derby 


Winner 


of the St. Leger. 


‘“DORICLES” 
Belongs to Mr. Leopold Rothschild 


THE TATLER [No. 26, DECEMBER 25, 190r 


Ingenious Toys of the Christmas Season. 


SUBMERGED 


AN ELABORATE TOY MAN-OF-WAR A NEW FORM OF MILK VAN 
Fitted with guns, crew, and lifeboat With a horse which can be detached 


MUSICAL SWING BOATS A BURNING HOUSE MADAME'S TOILET 
The firemen play upon the house, the toy being fitted with a water tank and pump 


These toys were photographed at the toy department of D, H. Evans of Oxford Street 
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Ingenious Toys of the Christmas Season. 


A MUSICAL MONKEY A BEAUTIFUL DOLL A BEAR THAT LOVES MUSIC 


“TRAVELLING SWEET SHOP WITH WEIGHING A MINIATURE SHOP SUPPLIED WITH ALL 
APPARATUS SORTS OF GROCERIES 
The barrow is supplied with a metal scoop A DOLL’S SIDEBOARD Just suited to the requirements of a doll’s household 


THE D.H.A. (DOLLS'’ HORSE ARTILLERY) 


‘These toys were photographed at the toy department of Peter Robinson of Oxford Street 
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“THE SISTERS OF THE PEOPLE” BAZAAR 
Some of the Stallholders at the Queen’s Hall. 


MRS. LAWSON WALTON Peau . LADY MAUD WILBRAHAM 
Who presided over the basket stall a : en Who assisted at the bonbon stall 


MRS. MARK GUY PEARSE 
The president of one of the fancy stalls: 


There is no more deserving charity than that of 
the “* Sisters of the People,” whose bazaar was held 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday last week at 
the Queen's Hall, The mission of the sisterhood is 
simply to help the destitute and friendless of any 
creed, age, or sex. As will be seen from the stall- 
holders, portraits of some of whom appear on this 
page, the bazaar was absolutely undenominational. 
Mrs, Perks is the wife of the well-known Liberal 
Imperialist, who is a Wesleyan. Mrs. Baden- 
Powell is the mother of the one and only B.-P. 
Mrs, Arthur Pearson is the wife of the distin- 
guished proprietor and editor of the Datly Express 
and Pearson's Magazine. Altogether almost every 


rank, profession, and shade of religious opinion 
MRS. ROBERTSON LAWSON was represented MRS. ARTHUR PEARSON 
Took charge of one of the fancy stalls Who dispensed flowers 


MRS. R. W. PERKS MRS. HUGH PRICE HUGHES MRS. BADEN-POWELL 
Who had charge of the oriental stall Who presided over one of the fancy stalls Assisted at the military stall 


All these photographs are by Langfier 
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WHAT HAPPENED BEHIND THE LOCKED DOOR.? 


One of M. P. Shiel’s most Weird Romances. 


[4y Rowena Howard of Iste had been ten 
months married when —a@gain—she was 
thrown across the path of Lord Seacombe. 

It was at the Palli Opera House, where 
her opera-glass, in moving along the opposite 
row of “nobil:ity-boxs,” came upon that livid 
face and square brow of Seacombe, to find his 
glass, too, directed upon her; and the mutual 
gaze of the glasses remained fixed, till she, 
suddenly paling, bowed slightly. 

Presently, as she passed out, a man cos- 

tumed like a Polar bear (Seacombe’s secretary) 
dropped into her parasol a card which bore 
the words, “May we meet ?—at the Meta 
Sudans.” 
_ It was now near 8 p.m., at which hour the 
Lenten bell would sound the closing of the 
theatres, open since Io a.m. It was the 
' Tuesday, the last—the maddest—day of Car- 
nival, the day of the barberi and the mocco- 
letti. The cry of the Carnival now reached to 
heaven, the air dark with missiles. In two 
minutes Rowena was covered with powder 
whirled from eggs, with confetti, with flowers. 
The city had become one vast vertigo. Into 
the Corso from every by-street wended car- 
riages filled with dominos, pierrots, marquises, 
contadini—a chaos of flying arms, screams, 
contests, and colours. Rowena among her 
cushions took no part in this war. She was 
a woman of large and Janguorous build, with 
th'ck, scarlet lips and dead-white skin, the 
globe of black hair at her nape, and the long 
curve of her throat, giving her a resemblance 
to those strange women of Rossetti’s dreams. 
It had been remarked that Seacombe, stand- 
ing by her side, was the shorter by at least 
half a finger. 

Her carriage rolled along the Via Urbana 
to the Colosseum. Lord Seacombe stepped 
from the shadow of the trysting place, saying, 
“Ah! we meet again.” 

“Tt is a strange chance,” she murmured. 

They walked to the mouth of a vomito- 
rium, and before them lay the ruin in gloom ; 
for now it was night. 

“You are still everywhere at once, then ?” 
she said, smiling. 

“1 travel continually,” he replied. “ We 
are souls that have sinned elsewhere, and the 
earth is our prison ; happily we may pace init.” 

“ Ah, that old black mood! Yet you pro- 
mised to be happy, Henry.” “Are you?” 
“T am lately married to an old man—who 
talks of mines and_ stocks. Still, there 
are consolations, I suppose.” “What?” 
“Wealth, the fact of living, the sun, the 
Carnival.” ‘After the Carnival, Lent,” he 
said. “But before Lent, the Carnival!” 
“Really! you, at least, have changed.” 
“Maybe.” “Forgive me. I know that you 
cannot be other than yourself.” 

“ But I may not be all that you have per- 
sisted in thinking me, Henry. One is not 
necessarily the equal of one’s face. The most 
ethereal beauty whom I have seen is a 
Sevillian cigarette-maker, who is weak in the 
head.” : 

“But I have never judged you by your 
face, but by myself. You are my double—or 
you used to be.” 

“Ts it quite true?” she asked, with lifted 
eyebrows. “You produce upon the world 
the impression more of some Olympian being 
than of common man; as for me, I declare 
that I am a woman and not a goddess.” 


“The ‘Olympian beings’ are surely 
exempt from diseases of the skin,” he said 
smiling. 

(Five years previous’y, after a return from 
Iceland,.that hotbed of leprosy, and just before 
his projected. marriage with Rowena, two of 
the hideous nodules had appeared on the brow 
of Seacombe, making him a social pariah.) 

“But you are not better?” she asked. 
“My disease is quite incurable.” “Alas ! and 
mine, Henry.” “I am here to cure you, 
and myself also.” 

She looked doubtfully at him.. The moon 
had risen, seeming to double the proportions 
of the ruins. Its shining infected Rowena 
with a certain romantic mournfulness. From 
afar the noise of the Carnival reached 
them. 

“ And the cure is—the old remedy ?” she 
asked smiling. “ The rendezvous in Eternity.” 
“Ah! you persist, then, in taking me fora 
goddess?” “You are what I am.” “And 
you believe, s/z//, Henry, in the soul, the 
Hereafter ?” .“‘ There is the soul, the Here- 
after. Don’t you believe?” “I believe, if 
you tell me.” “I tell youso. I have known 
it for nearly ten years. And ¢here is cure.” 
“Tempter, tempter.” 

He all the time was fingering in a pocket 
two little vials which never left his person. 

“You consent ?” he said. 

“No. I have ties. I love life. I—fear 
death.” “It may be that you no longer— 
love.” “Ah!” “Then you consent ?—to- 
morrow at daybreak.” ‘“I—cannot. At least 
give one—time!” “How much?” “A 
month.” “Where?” “At Naples.” He 
bowed. ‘A month, then—at Naples.” “At 
least I will answer you then.” “You will 


consent.” ‘“ Probably.” 
He bowed. Her fingers rested on his 


arm. They traversed the vomitorium, and at 
the Meta Sudans patted. 

By now the moccoletti féte was in full reel, 
and a hundred thousand rushing tapers, 
lighting up faccs on fourth stories, turned the 
streets into a flame-sea, everyone seeking to 
preserve his own and to put out his neigh- 
bour’s moccoletto with bellows, extinguishers, 
monstrous fans. Suddenly the Lenten bell 
extinguished every light; but it was not till 
long afterwards that Rowena’s coachman, 
picking his way through the home-wending 
carriages, reached her palazzo, where a rather 
cold note from her husband informed her that 
he had set out alone to the great function 
which was to close the social carnival—the 
bal masqué at the Rondola Palace. 

The Duke of Rondola, the naturalist, who 
had converted his park into the famous 
“Rondola Zoo,” was that year the chief of 
Roman entertainers. On this last night his 
halls were thronged. 

At midnight Rowena was dancing ; but 
soon afterwards, to escape the press, she 
descended into the cool air of the Rondola 
gardens. Her search for solitude was not, 
however, at once successful: for all among 
the fairily-lit avenues and bowers sat or 
strolled a multitude of couples. She pene- 
trated ever further into the depths, and had 
reached a very shadowed part of the wood, 
when she saw coming toward her a masked 
man of medium height in Moorish costume, 
with crimson calpac and cashmere girdle, in 
which stuck a jewelled toy cangiar, At sight 
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of his dainty black moustache and gleaming 
teeth Rowena started. 

“ You ?” she said, as they met, “I had no 
idea that you were here !” 

“Nor I that you were,” said Seacombe. 

She looked almost reverently at him, this 
second meeting producing upon her the same 
impression as though it had been brought 
about by his absolute power of contrivance, 
and Will to influence events. 

“Certainly our meeting now is singular,” 
she said. ‘JI came out seeking for solitude, 
and find—you!” “IfI intrude——” “Ah, 
no. So Saul went out to seek his father’s 
asses, and found, Henry—akingdom.” ‘“ His 
discovery, however, was a tragedy.” ‘Oh, 
man of the black mood! But better to die 
a king than live a peasant.” She said it 
with a smile of cajolery and head held 
sideward. 

“ Or to die a goddess than live a woman,” 
he answered. “Tempter, tempter.” ‘“ True ;- 
but that is not an answer.” “I have already 
answered. ‘At Naples—in a month.’ ” 

Had she looked well into herself she might 
have discovered that her answer in a month 
would not much differ from her answer that 
night; but the place and time were full of 
charm ; a consciousness of the moonlight as it 
were filled all the deep romantic wood; and 
she returned always with secret guilt to the 
subject, playing with such edged tools with a 
mysticism and a melancholy, half. childish 
and wholly feminine. : 

“Vet we mect always—we meet!” she 
said. “I do not understand.” 

“In physics,” he replied, ‘there are atoms 
that find each other—they cannot be kept 
apart. So in the region of spirit.” 

“We are, then, altogether the creatures of 
Law?” 

“Yes, only atoms obey affinities ; spirits 
yield to the promptings of Fate.” 


“So that our meeting now, for instance 
” 


“Stay!” he said with slightly raised 
voice and pointed forefinger, “¢kere may be 
the reason of it !” 

They were in a very long and narrow avenue 
of serried lime-trunks, lined by high bramble 
hedge, and rising in a gentle hill. Down this 
Seacombe, in saying “there,” pointed, the 
object indicated being a good distance off near 
the bottom, where two Moorish lanterns made 
it visible. It was some spotted animal which, 
with gambols of pure grace, was moving up 
the avenue-—toward them. 

Rowena’s dilating eyes fastened upon this 
apparition. 

“It is ——” she whispered. 

“A Nubian panther.” “Escaped?” 
“Undoubtedly. These woods, you know, are 


full of caged specimens.”  “ But—it is 
approaching us!” “You are not alarmed ?” 
“Henry!” “Here is our remedy; here is 


cure,” 

The sleek beast, adorned in sinister beauty, 
drew nearer. 

“But not in ¢hat way, surely!” she 
whispered in disgust—“ surely, surely, not in 
that way |” 

“ But the avenue closes behind us, you see 
—impenetrably, I fear. There appears to be 
no outlet fromthe hedge. We are entrapped.” 

“Yet save me from this—pray !” she said, 
frowning irritably. 


TSE = MeAva st Ee 


“But how?” 
“No—I have 


SVOU-INSISts? aeseeVeS ela. 
“Have you no weapon?” 
this, indeed.” 

He drew from his girdle the curved blade 
of the tiny cangiar. 

“ But that ” she whispered. _ 

“Could merely wound,” he said, “not kill ; 
and a wound would only have the effect of 
maddening the creature, at present in excellent 
temper at his escape.” 

* Henry ! how near it is! it is coming— 
see, it has stopped, it is looking at us!” 
“Calm yourself.” ‘Save me, pray!” “Let 
us die!” “How hideous ! save me—pray, 
pray!” “You do insist, then?” “I have 
told you yes!” “I cansave you; but, as far 
as I can see, only in one way—by mutilating 
myself. How long shall I have to- wait for 
you—after ?” “I don’t know—whenever you 


like. Only save me from this: it is loath- 
some!” . To-morrow ?”? See—it is mov- 
ing again! Yes—at any time—to-morrow.” 


*¢ At sunrise ?” 
The beast was not now three hundred feet 


away. 

“Yes!” ‘Youconsent, then?” “ Have 
I not told you! “Look!” ‘You promise ?” 
“Ves !-<Yes?!?? ; 


Seacombe, without a moment’s delay, now 
lifted the cangiar, and with three intensely 
rapid slashes ripped the left sleéye of his 
tunic at the shoulder; a slight tug, and the 
sleeve fell-to thé ground, leaving his left arm 
naked. The earl was not only a cosmopolitan 
sportsman and naturalist, intimate with the 
local dispositions of animals, but also one of 
the most learned anatomists of his time. In 
a moment he had the blade buried in the 
flesh of his own bare shoulder, at the point 
where. the humerus meets the shoulder-blade 
in a ball-and-socket joint. With absolute 
swift art, and the remorselessness of an 
operator, he dissected the intervening vessels, 
muscles, and periosteum ; then, with a shrewd 
twist, inserted the point between the carti- 
lages of the joint. So wildly rapid, yet exact, 


was his work, that it was all but ended before - 


Rowena, all wan with amazement, realised 
what was being done. Only when she ob- 
served the cascade of blood running down the 
white arm, and his fixed white jaw like hewn 
granite, did she understand and utter a cry. 
The panther, crouching with sniffing nostrils 
hardly sixty feet away, scented the blood, and 
sent out a sickening whine. 

Seacombe dropped the cangiar, grasped his 
left wrist with his right hand, and by a brisk 
jerk severed the arm from the shoulder. He 
was, perhaps, not an instant too soon: the 
beast’s eyes were already glairy with the hues 
of hungry lust; but even as it crawled low 
on the belly with a prowling stealthiness to 
spring, Seacombe was swinging the discon- 
nected arm like a club held at the smaller 
end, and the next moment away went the 
limb through the air, to drop precisely before 
the nose of the beast. 

The panther sprang instantly upon the 
morsel with a gurgle of glee. 

Seacombe waited a minute, till the brute 
was well engaged in munching with sideward 
head and half-shut eyes; then he advanced 
threateningly upon it, stamping ; the panther, 
hating interruption, caught up the arm with 
miserly trepidation, and slunk, growling, 
further down the avenue; then stopped, and 
recommenced its meal. Again Seacombe 
advanced, and again it slunk away, bearing 

off its windfall. In this way they reached 
the end of the avenue, where the panther 
ran down a side path further into the wood, 

Rowena had stood rivetted’; but when 


she saw Seacombe returning she moved down © 


the hill to meet him. He now. held the 
cashmere girdle in a heap against the gory 
shoulder. He was intensely livid, but she, 
if possible, was more bloodless still at the 
deep consciousness that he had bought her 
with his blood. 

*“T must, you see, leave you,” he said, smil- 
ing faintly, glancing to the left, “ I—am sorry.” 

“Yes, run! O Henry, pray! to a 
doctor.” : 

“Tt is unnecessary,” he said carelessly. 
“T am at the Hétel d’Espagne, which is not 
far. I returned to say you an—az revoir.” 

“Ah, Henry!” 

She placed her palm on his right shoulder. 
He gazed fondly at her, saying, “ So, then, 
you give yourself to me at last ?” 

A dying “yes” sighed from her lips. 

“Well, that is heavenly kind,” he said. 

She had brought her lips extremely near 
to his, perhaps intentionally. But no caress 
escaped his stern will. She was another’s— 
“till death’”; after death—his. Meantime, 
he was a man of honour, of inflexible 
integrity. : bsg: 

“ At sunrise, then ?”” he said. 

“When is ‘sunrise ?” she asked, suddenly 


dismayed. 

“At half-past six precisely.” “To- 
morrow ?” “ Why, yes.” “ At half-past six ! 
To be cut off Well, but say seven, or 


rather—eight.” “At eight, then. Take this.” 

He let fall the cashmere from the spouting 
circle of red, took from a pocket two vials, 
and handed one to her. 

“The whole of this ?” she asked. 

“One drop,” he replied. 

“At eight?” “At eight. Az revoir.”. 

“Henty . « « 2 God's name, i717 
she hissed. 

But he was gone down the incline, while 
she, standing there like marble, watched his 
wild, swaying gait: for already he was dying 
from shock, yet drunk with hilarity at his 
victory. As for her, her heart, which beat 
like the stick of a drum, was divided within 
her : she meant to die—but thought of life. 


Rowena slept soundly from two till after 
seven a.m. 

The instant she opened her eyes she was 
conscious of a cold horror of oppression at 
her heart, and shuddered. But, just as on 
other days, she at once rang for her maid, 
and then in a dressing gown of primrose 
brocade went to lie at full length on the 
couchin her boudoir, She breathed the word, 
“ Chocolate.” 

When she had sipped a small cup of 
soup-like Spanish chocolate, she enjoyed for 
some time with closed eyes and head propped 
on her forearm the luxurious sliding of a 
comb through her hair. Then she dismissed 
the maid. By this time it was twenty minutes 
before the appointed hour— Eight. 

The morning was bright and warm. She 
put out her arm, took the tiny vial given her 
by Seacombe, and looked at it, turning it, 
turning it, in her fingers for some minutes. 
Her lips had a movement of impatience. 
For morning brings counsel ; Night is another 
world and state of being, the region of 
dream and nightmare; upon it and _ its 
actions we look back, by the light of the sun, 
with a kind of astonishment and recovered 
sanity. She rose, therefore, and went to a 
window and dropped the vial into a court- 
yard and listened intently to hear the flimsy 
clash of its fracture. Now, however, she was 
not less pale than death itself. 

But to bear his contempt—she alive, he 
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alive! The thought was horrible to her. 
She stood there, waiting guiltily, letting the 
precious moments pass, her left hand pressing 
down her galloping heart. At eight he would 
die, and it now wanted seven minutes to eight. 
Should she not have sent to stop him before ? 
Ought she to have. waited quite so long? 
Her heart smote her. He was at the Hétel 
d’Espagne—so he had said: but whereabouts 
that was she did not know. ‘The time had 
somehow slipped away. Was she guilty—of 
murder ?—and of #zs? She had dallied, she 
had foully dallied, and her heart smote her 
bitterly, though the thought of his contempt— 
he alive, she alive-—was bitter too. She rang 
the bell. 

“Where is the Hétel d’Espagne?” she 
asked with angry, thick articulation. 

“Not far, madame,” answered the maid. 

“How far ?.” 

“A quarter of a mile perhaps.” 

“Then—quickly—fly with this note—a 
mounted messenger—quickly.” 

She frantically scribbled and handed to the 
maid the feeble words, “ Pray, do nothing rash,” 

The instant she was left alone she locked 
all her doors upon herself in the instinct to 
hide away from sight the strong palsy that 
shook her frame. She threw herself upon the 
couch with tight-closed eyes. 

Two minutes afterwards the‘shrill gong of 
a little clock near her head thrilled her 
through and through with the first of eight 
soft clashes ; two, three—each like a stroke 
of the hammer of doom; four, five—they 
seemed to beat with physical torture upon her 
brain ; the shuddering sigh which burst at 
the fatal eighth from her bosom was in reality 
—a sigh of relief. 

Farewell! She felt and knew that he was 
dead ; and at that moment bitterly hated him. 


But foolish mortal! unconscious how all 
about the visible is the invisible, and stronger 
than the temporary show of things the eternal 
Spiritual that underliesthem! __ 

Not till ten minutes after eight did her 
mounted messenger reachthe Hotel d’Espagne, 
only to find the establishment in a state of 
wildest distraction. He hurried back with the 
tidings that the death of Seacombe had just 
been discovered. 

But his astonishment was boundless when, 
on his return, he found the palace of his 
master in a state of distraction precisely re- 
sembling that of the Hétel d’Espagne. He 
was informed by his scared fellow servants 
that through and through the whole of that 
wing containing the Lady Rowena’s apart- 
ments there had rung at precisely one minute 
past eight a cry so appalling, unhuman, and 
monstrous as chilled the blood of those who 
heard, a cry at the same time shrill and 
guttural, at once wild and muffled. But on 
hurrying to Rowena’s boudoir the servants 
had been confronted only by locked doors. 

And toward afternoon all Rome was 
thrown into excitement by rumours of two 
simultaneous tragedies, an excitement heigh- 
tened by an element of darkest mystery which 
complicated the gloom of the affair, For in 
the case of Lord Seacombe the cause of death 
was soon discovered to- be a terrible Tartar 
poison; but in the case of the Lady Rowena 
every mind stood baffled. The interior of her 
throat, indeed, gave certain indications, 
according to the doctors, of strangulation ; 
but this was accompanied by the incredible 
announcement that the fingers of the strangler 
(if there was a strangler) were of such sort as 
to leave not the faintest mark or impression on 
the snow of the lady’s throat. 
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Meissonier’s Great Picture, ‘‘The Cavalier,” in the Wallace Collection. 
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In the Wallace Colleciton—photographed by J. Caswali S 


Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier was born at Lyons in 1813. He came to Paris and studied art, and at twenty-five made a mark b 
his illustrations to “Paul and Virginia.” His ‘Napoleon |.” was sold in 1882 to Mr. Ruskin for £6,090. 
Meissonier died on January 31, 1891 
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MR. J. A. HAMMERTON 
Editor of the ‘‘Children’s Friend” 


Ms Myra Hamilton has the satisfaction 

of knowing that her charming book of 
fairy stories, Mancy Farland, which Chap- 
man and Hall have just published is being 
read in the royal nurseries. Miss Hamilton 
is the stepdaughter of Mr. Pinero. Her 
father, Captain J. A. L. Hamilton, belonged 
to the house of Silverton Hill, Lanarkshire, 
the nearest branch of the ducal family of 
Hamilton next to the great family of Aber- 
corn. 
his widow married Mr, Pinero four 
years later. Miss Hamilton, who 
dedicates the book ‘To my 
Mother and , Stepfather,” has 
written some very clever short 
stories and has a very pretty fancy 
and revels in a fairy tale. She is 
often to be seen at first- night 
productions of plays with Mr. 
Pinero. Her only brother, who 
went through the siege of Mafeking 
as correspondent for the 77mes, 
writes clever short stories. 


Oe of the most successful of 

the younger literary advisers 
of publishing houses is Mr. J. A. 
Hammerton, who has just sent 
me a number of very interesting 
volumes of the publications of the 
firm he represents, S. W. Partridge 
and Co. Some of these publica- 
tions were the delight of my 
childhood, the Children’s Friend, 
for example, and all of them make 
one sigh to be young again. The 
Family Friend, the Friendly 
Visitor, the Infants Magazine, 
and Partridge’s Pictorial Annual 
are among the other periodicals 
that Mr. Hammerton conducts, 
and all these annual volumes are 
now before me. The immense 
sale of these publications reminds 
one what an enormous business is done in 
Paternoster Row by firms whose names are 
very seldom mentioned in the literary papers. 
With these books one seems to enter another 
world, but it is a very pleasant and agreeable 
world all the same, and a very healthy and 
pure one. Mr. Hammerton is a young Scot. 
He had a long apprenticeship to journalism in 
Nottingham and had written many articles 
in magazines and published a work entitled 
J. M. Barrie and his Books before he came 
to London. Altogether he has, I am sure, 
a career before him. 


Captain Hamilton died in 1879 and . 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


M: Herbert Baily, who has just attained 

to such extraordinary success with the 
Connotsseur, is one of the editors who is born 
and not made, for circumstances carried him 
into quite a different line of life than news- 
paper or magazine work before the brilliant 
idea occurred to him of forming a journal that 
would be indispensable to all who loved art, 
curios, and fine reproductions of good pictures, 
The title alone, it seems to me, was sufficient 
to have made the Conozsseury a great success, 
It has now reached its fourth monthly issue 
and has become one of the greatest triumphs 
in the magazine world. I rejoice, therefore, 
to know that Mr. Baily has a considerable 
financial share in it. 


Aree Hon. Hilda Murray, wife of the Master 

of Elibank, has just made her first 
appearance as an author with a pretty 
children’s book of flower legends. She tells 
simply and pleasantly the stories of the roses, 
the lilies, the laurel, and the aspen, while the 
pictures from the pencil of Mr. J. G. Eland 
are both quaint and picturesque and excel- 
lently devised. The book should encourage 
children in the love of flowers and trees and 
is sure to delight them with the picturesque 
mixture of fact and fancy it contains. 


he review of Mr. Prothero’s edition of 
Byron’s Letters in the Atheneum was 


MISS MYRA HAMILTON 
Author of ‘Fancy Farland” 


written by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, Mr. 


Forman has far and away the most thorough ; 


knowledge of Byron of anyone living, with 
the exception of Mr. Prothero and Mr. Ernest 
Coleridge, and he is the owner of some very 
rare Byron treasures, perhaps the rarest 
being Byron’s earliest volume of poems. 
Then he is the happy possessor of the only 
known copy of Zhe Unpublished Letters of 
Lord Byron, by Mr. H. S.  Schultess- 
Young. This volume was about to be issued 
by the firm of Bentley when an injunction was 
put forward by Mr. John Murray. All the 
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Russell 
MR. J. T. HERBERT BAILY 


Editor of the ‘‘ Connoisseur" 


copies are supposed to have been destroyed 


with the exception of one which fell into 
the hands of Mr. Buxton Forman. The book 
contains a number of letters to“L”; these 
are pronounced by Mr. Prothero to be not 
genuine. Mr. Forman thinks that they are 
genuine, and I believe him to be right. 


f course Mr, Buxton Forman is best known 
by his admirable editions of She//ey and 
Keats. He was to have edited the final 
edition of Byron for Mr. Murray, 
but his duties at the Post Office 
made it impossible and the task 
devolved on Mr. Prothero, who 
has carried it out with so much 
thoroughness and capacity. Mr. 
Forman is not only a diligent 
literary student but he is a most 
capable official. As one of the 
under secretaries of the Post 
Office he has been on an impor- 
tant mission to Washington and 
has served the department with 
very considerable effect abroad. 
He has received a C.B. and will 
.no doubt wind up as Sir Harry 
Buxton Forman, to the joy of many 
literary as well as official friends. 


he author who is most in 
evidence just now among 
lovers of first editions is George 
Borrow ; within the past year or 
two I am told his books have 
immensely increased in_ price. 
Mr. Hollings of the Turnstile, 
Holborn, offers a copy of Wild 
Wales for £3 18s. 


see that in the volume of 

sententious essays by Dean 
Hole, called Then and Now, that 
Mr. Hutchinson has just published 
there is one on “ The True Gentle- 
man.” The only time that I ever 
saw Dean Hole was at a dinner given to 
Mark Twain, at which there was a number of 
Irish as well as English and American guests. 
The dean, desiring to be agreeable to the 
Americans, reminded them that their body 
politic had two conflicting factors—the Irish 
and the negroes; and he repeated the 
generous wish of some early politician that 
if every Irishman would shoot a negro and 
get hanged for it the United States would be 
the happier. It is needless to say that the 
Irish present at the banquet had their own 
opinions as to a “true gentleman.” C. K. S. 
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GOLFING NOTES. By Garden G. Smith. 


here is a great deal of human 
nature in golf; in fact, as 
an arena for the study of 
character the golf links is un 
surpassable. Under the stress 
of the game a man will reveal 
traits of character which may 
have remained hid from his 
closest intimates during a life- 
time of business and _ social 
relations. It has been suggested 
that persons about to marry 
should play golf with each other 
for a few weeks prior to the 
ceremony as an infallible means 
of discovering and so guarding - 
against each other’s weaknesses. 


Jf Edwin has the least vestige 
of a temper he can hardly 
play golf and not reveal it. If he has any 
meanness, or pettiness, or fussiness about him 
a tight match is the thing to bring them, 
out, and if he ever uses bad language 
Angelina may be sure that she will hear the 
worst he knows if she secrete herself in the 
neighbourhood of his favourite bunker. 


Or of the funniest of golfing foibles is the 

habit men have of finding excuses for 
what are obviously their own errors of 
judgment and execution, Thus one player 
who had topped every shot and had been 
regularly blaming the bad lie for each failure, 
was led to exclaim, ‘“ Cupped again ! ” when 
he missed his tee shot. Another fidgety 
player, whose partner and opponents only 
dared to talk sotto voce, missed a short 
putt. “Confound you,” he said, “if you are 
going to talk, talk; it’s not the talking puts 
me off it’s that infernal whispering.” 


Gr player, again, hard up for an excuse, 

reversed the usual one and said that 
he had ¢o0 many nails in his boots, while yet 
another ingenious one when he failed at an 
easy putt calmly said, “Ah, somebody must 
have Oe 


CADDIES AT THE CALCUTTA GOLF CLUB 


it is pleasant in these dark and wintry days 
to think of our colonial brothers in India 
and Australia enjoying their golf in warm and 
brilliant weather. Such a scene, for instance, 
as that depicted in the accompanying photo- 
graph taken recently at the Calcutta Golf 
Club is enough to cheer the most despondent 
golfer. The crowd of caddies waiting for the 
golfing sahibs to emerge from the clubhouse, 
the preparations for tiffin proceeding in the 
foreground, the flannel costumes, and the 
bright sunlight all give a fascinating impres- 
sion of golf “under the deodars.” The 
Calcutta club play on the famous “ Maidan,” 
which makes a very good links, although 
perhaps hardly up to European ideals. 


A Rone winter season at Pau is now in full 

swing. Hunting has commenced and 
several good runs have been enjoyed in the 
past three weeks. The classical concerts for 
which Pau is famous have also begun and 
are patronised by all the Pau society. The 
golf links are crowded every day. Lloyd, the 
clever professional, has returned from America, 
where he teaches golf every summer with 
great success, and the competition programme 


for the season has already begun. 
The Ridley Cup has been won 
by Mr. Charles Philips with Mr. 
J. R. Hutchison second. 


A delightful Riviera -golf re- 
sort, which has the merit 
of being less crowded than 
Cannes and other continental 
winter centres, is Hyéres. It 
has the further advantage of 
being several hours nearer Lon- 
don than any other golf resort 
on the Riviera, and as it lies; 
three miles inland from the 
Mediterranean the sharp spells 
of cold which the sea - coast 
places often have in winter are 
never experienced. There are 
numerous first-class hotels at 
Hyéres, the most beautifully-situated being 
the Costabelle group —the “Albion,” the 
‘“« Ermitage,” and the ‘‘ Costakelle ”—all under 
the able management of M. and Madame 
Peyrin. The golf links are sporting and the 
putting-greens are excellent. The honorary 
secretary of the club is the British Vice-Consul, 
Mr. G. Corbett, who is always most courteous 
in answering inquiries. 
he Duke and Duchess of Fife are ardent 
golfers, and a fine private course is 
being completed for them at Mar Lodge on 
Deeside. The course will have eighteen 
holes and the ground is admirably suited for 
golf, being full of natural hazards, The river 
Dee has to be crossed at the twelfth and six- 
teenth holes. The work is being completed 
by G. T. Harris, under whose professional 
tuition his grace and the duchess are making 
great progress at the game, while their children 
are also beginning to play. 


AS an instance of the spread of golf abroad, 

the firm of Messrs, R. Forgan and Sons 
of St. Andrews lately received a foreign order 
for between 4,000 and 5,000 clubs and 3,000 
balls. 


THE NINTH GREEN AT HYERES 
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The Humour of Children’s Christmas Toy Books. 


“The Elephant ” 


At the edge of a very thick wood 

A mighty big elephant stood; 

He couldn't get through, 

So what did he do, 

But walked on the top of the wood. 


“Sneeze on Monday ” 


Ifyou sneeze on Monday, you sneeze 
for danger; 

Sneeze on a Tuesday, kiss a 
stranger ; % é 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, sneeze for 


a letter; . 

Sneeze on a Thursday, something 
better ; 

Sneeze on a Friday, sneeze for 
SOrrow ; 


Sneeze on a Saturday, see your 
sweetheart to-morrow. 


"Drawn by Charles Robinson 
“A MIGHTY BIG ELEPHANT” “SNEEZE ON MONDAY” 


The illustrations on 
this page are from 
The Golliwogg’s 
“Auto-Go-Cart” 
(Longmans, Green 
and Co.) ; “ Nonsense, 
iVonsense |” (Blackie 
and Son); Old King 
Cole’s Book of Nur 
sery Rhymes (Mac- 
millan); Zhe Olde 
Trishe Rimes of Brian 
O’Linn (Macmillan), 


Drawn by Florence Kk. Upton 


“THE GOLLIWOGG ” 


Behold our asto-cart ! 
How’s that for style? Well! I should smife, 
No wonder that you start. 


[ve not a doubt we'll lead the van 
E’en with the smartest set; 

And what we mayn’t expect to do 
Is not recorded yet. 


“BRIAN O’LINN” 


Brian O’Linn had no breeches to wear, 

So he got him a sheepskin to make him a pair, 
“ With the skinny side out, and the woolly side in, 

They'll be pleasant and cool,” said Brian O’Linn, 


Drawn by S. Rosamond Praeger 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


s ee merry, merry, bells of Yule” have 

rung’ out nearly everything else for 
the time being, and during the “ children’s 
week” JI am almost ashamed to discuss 
chiffons. In an atmosphere of round-eyed 
wonder and the eager speculations of the nur- 
sery world one is very nearly roused to a state 
of mild anticipation oneself even though we are 
miles and miles past the delightful stage of ex- 
pecting Father Christmas—or “Cris Cringle” 
‘as Young America has christened him—to 
drive a pair of dash- 
ing reindeers down the 
chimney on one of his 
benevolent expeditions. 


nce Christmas is 
fairly disposed 

of, however, we shall 
begin to think of the 
hunt balls, and I under- 
stand that a number of 
our mailres coutu- 
vires ave already busy 
with the gowns, which 
promise to be veritable 
things of beauty. I 
saw an enchanting but 
absolutely simple little 
gown in course of 
construction the other 
day designed for a last 
year’s débutante and 
fashioned of soft crépe 
de chine of the palest 
pink, gathered over the 
hips, and adorned with 
three vo/ent¢s encrusted 
with lace, the top one 
headed with an inser- 
tion of the same. The 
bodice was tight-fitting, 
finished with a deep 
lace berthe and é7e- 
telles of narrow black 
_ velvet, the wide corselet 
~being worked all over in 
silver thread, while an 
immense cluster of tur- 
quoise-blue forget-me- 
knots were arranged By 
on the left shoulder. : 


NG equally charm- 
zing gown for a 


young married woman 
which I likewise saw at 
a well-known and lead- 
ing faiseur’s was of 
smoke-grey velvet, the 
tablier looped with 
chains of pearls and 
the skirt distinguished 
by three entre-deux 
of Bruges guipure ter- 
minating at the tablier 
on either side. The 
bodice was arranged 
ina novel manner with 
cross folds cut into 
scollops, the upper part 
below the decolletage 
being closely pleated 


and arranged above and below the pleats with 
motifs of Bruges guipure, while a long trail of 
shaded mauve convolvuli tied with panne 
ribbon fell-almost to the bottom of the gown. 


lowers are quite a feature for evening wear 
this year, and I have never seen 
more exquisite examples. A faithful adher- 


ence to nature’s hues appears by no means 
necessary, and they can be procured in all , 
colours, either in trails or clusters for the 


diarnons. 


COSTUME OF GOLDEN-BROWN MOHAIR CLOTH TRIMMED WITH 
GUIPURE LACE 
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shoulder and waist, the latter connected with 
a panne ribbon of corresponding tone, while 
even smarter than these floral decorations, in 
my estimation, are the bunches of black and 
white berries with leaves of the same. 


Ez the matter of walking attire there seems. 

very little that is absolutely novel, Fur, 
lace, and embroidery—embroidery, lace and 
fur—one almost wearies of the constant repe- 
tition, but there is no getting away from it, 
nevertheless ; and tak- 
ing into consideration 
the exquisite effects 
evolved out of these 
three opposites they 
will doubtless continue 
to play an important 
part in our sartorial and: 
modistic calculations. 
The costume sketched 
on this page is only 
another echo of the 
same song, being com- 
posed of golden-brown 
mohair cloth with a 
yoke of “old ivory” 
guipure bordered with: 
a band of sable and a 
huge “turnover ” collar 
of the same, the bodice 
crossed below the lace 
and fur yoke and falling 
in full folds over a 
stitched panne belt, the 
sleeves terminating in 
bands of sable and tight 
under sleeves of lace 
with wide fur cuffs. 
Both bodice and skirt 
are adorned with 
stitched straps of the 
material, the former 
pouching a little at the back, while the skirt 
is twice hooped with waved bands of sable 
outlining an insertion of lace. A huge grannie 
muff—part lace and part fur—gives just the 
finishing touch that is required. 


Perhaps one of the most noticeable features 

in Paris at present is the supplementing 
of the velvet jackets with fur sleeves. For 
instance, a pouched grey velvet coat fastened 
at the waist with a barbaric jewelled belt was 
distinguished by sleeves of chinchilla, and I 
have seen not a few of black panne or velvet 
with sleeves and, perhaps, yoke of caracul or 
broadtail. In some cases the effect is excel- 
lent, but I am bound to confess there are 
several notable exceptions, and I was by no 
means attracted by a coat of black velvet with 
collar and sleeves of 
ermine, an ensemble 
not only startling but 
a little bizarre as well. 
However, this happens 
to be the only instance 
of the kind with which 
I am at all inclined to 
quarrel, and I have 
only once seen this 


SNES Ne particular combination. 


THE TATLER 


WV uch as I admire the addition of fur in the . 


form of a big collar and cuffs, 1 am 
quite of opinion that a supplementary stole or 
necklet is the more convenient way of intro- 
ducing it into one’s costume. By this means 
the fortunate possessors of two or three sets 
can ing the changes, and for this reason a 
good many of the very smartest coats are 
being made without any at all. I saw a very 
charming example of this a few days ago in 
the shape of a driving coat of black velvet 
adorned with extravagantly wide _ stitched 
straps of black panne arranged perpendicu- 
larly and mitred at the hem, the pagoda- 


shaped sleeves being also mitre-finished over. 


a ruffle of string-coloured lace, and the straps 
carried in the same manner over the wide 
square velvet collar. There was not a trace 
of fur to be seen on the coat itself, but the 
owner thereof wore a long sable stole embel- 
lished with four hapless little heads accom- 
panied by bunches of tails, the inevitable 
accompaniment of the furs just now, and which 
always suggest to me a gruesome desire on 
the part of the furriers to impress us with the 
fact that one sable does not make a stole any 
more than one swallow makes asummer. Yet 


another coat which in itself was equally inno- 


cent of fur was of black satin faced cloth 
trimmed with graduated stitched bands of 
black satin carried down the back, and caught 
in Guards fashion, but with a little satin strap 
instead of cloth, while the huge roll collar and 
fronts, which were worn open, were lined with 
wide bands of ‘‘ Guards red” and white faced 
cloth outlined with black silk braid and 
adorned with circular motifs of découpé 
black velvet, the coat being finished with a 
couple of wide shaped frills stitched at the 
edges, 
s a matter of fact “shaped frill” is hardly 
a correct definition of the style of 
adornment to which I have just referred. 
There was little or no hint of a “ frill” about 
them, for the latest idea is to have them 
made perfectly flat, cut of course on the cross, 
so as to produce the same effect as a narrow 
cape; and two or three on the skirts of the 
coat or costume are a very fashionable trim- 
ming which can be repeated as a shoulder 
cape or as asingle or double cuff—usually 
carried out in self material. 


fe BE ubiquity of velvet trimming is another 

point to te observed in fashion’s fancies 
for the moment, and happily for us women— 
for thee is certainly nothing more becoming— 
touches of it appear on nearly all our most 
charming blouses and reception and evening 
gowns nowadays. These touches save the situa- 
tion when the pale faint tones so much affected 
are in danger of producing a somewhat sickly 
effect. I have never seen it used to greater 
advantage than introduced as it was on a 
robe at Messrs. D. H. Evans, Ltd., fashioned 
of ivory lisse and trimmed with perpendicular 
bands of Chantilly insertion on which Empire 
wreaths of decoupé black velvet were placed at 
intervals, the bottom of the gown beng 
finished- with a lovely decoration of black 
velvet and lace. At the same time I noticed 
an entire gown of black Chantilly lace, the 
pattern picked out in black velvet and silver 
sequins, the introductions of which gave to it 
dignity and importance. An ideal dress, too, 
for a débutante was suggested to me in these 
showrooms by the white mousseline de soie 
dotted over with tiny pink and green moss 
roses, each individual flower being sewn on 
by hand. ; 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


O sketch of a tea gown on this page is a 

very typical instance of the saving 
qualities of the touch of black judiciously 
applied to a material of delicate tone, as I 
should describe the “sunset ”-blue mousseline 
which creates it. This veils the oriental satin 


A CHARMING TEA GOWN 


under skirt, and the trimming consists of extre- 
deux of Chantilly insertion. The frilled fichu 
is edged with black bébé velvet and finished 
with “noeds ” Louis XIII. Chantilly inser- 
tion also heads the pouched front in addition 
to the narrow tucks, but of course it can be 
carried out in any other colour or style. 


TY tinerial ideas seem likewise to be some- 

what at a deadlock just now. In Paris 
the }ats are still noticeably flat and large, and 
I saw some really charming p/a/eaux designed 
for Riviera wear ‘of coloured beaver felt bent 
so as to give them the semblance of a tiny 
crown and wide brim, the former just outlined 
with a wreath of violets or a twist of lace or 
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panne ribbon and caught in at the back right 
on the hair with two ostrich feathers placed 
vis-a-vis. Of course they were worn tip- 
tilted over the face, and the effect was inde- 
scribably charming. In Paris, too, the craze 
for feather hats seems to be still as marked as 


ever, the smooth breast feathers having given 


way to a great extent to a more generally 
becoming style in which the feathers are 
packed close one against the other, only the 
edges being visible.” : 

“The découpé felt or cloth hat, too, is as 
- ‘much in evidence as ever, and the kid 
-or pigskin quills with the addition, perhaps, of 
a stiff little rosette of the same are still to be 
seen everywhere ; and a great comfort they are 
during wild and blustering weather when the 
ordinary quill gets ragged and displaced, and 
the simple action of getting in or out of a cab 
‘or brougham may give one’s head-gear a 
“Merry Andrew ” appearance, f 


he question of the white cloth toque in 
winter is always rather a vexed one. 
For my own part I cannot say that I approve 
of it except, d%en entendu, for “at home” or 
matinée wear, but like all other extremes it is 
misused and abused to such an extent that 
many people have tabooed it entirely. AS a 
matter of fact, charming’as it is on occasions, 
it is by no means becoming to the face on a 
cold, raw day} and I have nothing but 
pity for the woman who dares to set 
forth with such a head-gear on a bitter 
winter morning. 
he King’s fancy for peridots is 
sure to give an immense 
fillip to the sale of the charming 
stones. I was examining some 
of these only a few days ago at 
Messrs. Haucocks and Co., New 
Bond Street, and was much struck 
by the charming effect when set in 
conjunction with diamonds. There 
is a brilliant sparkle about them 
that reminds one of champagne, 
and for a brunette I can hardly 
imagine anything more becoming, 
DELAMIRA. 


“Delamira” would be very 
glad to help any readers who are 
seeking information on dress, 
cookery’, or house decoration, &¢., 
through these 
columns. 


Letters should be 
written on one side 
of the paper, and 
bear full name and 
address as well as 
pseudonym for 
publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


RosAtre.—You have evidently taken very little care 
of your skin if, as you say, you never use soft water. A 
little ammonia or borax will soften the hardest water, 
but as your skin needs immediate attention I should 
advise you to consult Mrs. Pomeroy of 29, Old Bond 
Street, W., and if possible have a course of her facial 
treatment. I am perfectly certain that you will be well 
satisfied with the results, for she is wonderfully clever, 
and her method is highly approved of by medical men, 
In the meantime send for some of her skin food and rub 
it on your face night and morning, wiping it off after a 
few seconds with a soft cloth ; it will not promote super- 
fluous hairs I can assure you, 


Nomapv.—No; muff chains are no longer fashionable, 
but you can still wear your chain with a gold .purse and 
charms. You can get a net robe trimmed with velvet 
appliqué and ribbon for about three guineas from 
D, H. Evans, Oxford Street, which will renovate your 
gown and bring it quite up to date, 


